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ABSTRACT 



The purpose of this study was to develop appropriate 
models for pupil services in elementary schools in districts of 
varying size, pupil population, and wealth. The models presented are 
derived primarily from an indepth study of exemplary projects in 20 
school districts, and are currently operational. The report includes 
models for the team conference system, two counseling programs in 
which school-based specialists serve all elementary school children 
in the district, a summer counseling program designed to assist in 
the transition from elementary school to junior high school, a 
program for prekindergarten children, several inservice training 
programs, and programs using auxiliary personnel and volunteers. It 
is suggested that effective pupil services must be part of a 
coordinated program operated on a district-wide basis. Models and 
guides are provided for organizing, administering, and staffing a 
pupil services department in a structure that stresses the 
interprofessional approach. The close interrelationship between pupil 
services and instruction is stressed as is the necessity for 
involving all staff personnel— including principals and teachers— -to 
ensure that pupil services are within the mainstream of the total 
educational program. (Author/DE) 
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MODELS FOR PUPIL SERVICES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

The purpose of this study, performed pursuant to OEC-3-8-08045I-0042 (010) 
with the Office of Education, was to develop appropriate models for pupil serv- 
ices in elementary schools in districts of varying size, pupil population, and 
wealth. The contractor was the Interprofessional Research Commission on Pupil 
Personnel Services, hereafter referred to as IRCOPPS. Incorporated in 1963, 
IRCOPPS members include 19 professional groups involved in the improvement of 
pupil services. This report was prepared by Donald G. Ferguson, currently direc- 
tor of IRCOPPS; Helen M. Gibbs; and Gordon P. Liddle, former IRCOPPS director. 

This report is based on data and information from a variety of sources: 

* A major source was an indepth study, funded by the National Institute 
of Mental Health, of pupil services in school districts identified as 
systems with exemplary programs. During 1967, IRCOPPS teams of from 
three to five experts visited the 20 districts so identified, taping 
interviews that totaled approximately 900 hours of tape and collecting 
quantities of materials giving details on programs. 

* Continuing and ongoing activities of IRCOPPS to keep abreast of 
developments ”in the field." These included (1) active participation 
in seminars, workshops, and professional meetings, and (2) planning 
and evaluation services to state departments of education and local 
school districts, using IRCOPPS personnel. Commission members, and 
consultants . 

IRCO’^PS believes that the best source of assistance for planning pupil 
services can be found in programs currently operative in some of the nation* s 
public schools. The models presented in this report (the ^.erm model is used 
to mean something exemplary to be used as a guide for planning and decision- 
making rather than as a fixed mold or pattern) are derived primarily from the 
20 districts studied in depth, supplemented by information derived from other 
systems. The models are operational. 

The report includes models for the team conference system, which is the 
most effective technique yet devised for using preventive measures with chil- 
dren with potential problems and providing assistance to children with serious 
problems; two counseling programs in which school-based specialists work to 
serve all elementary school children in the district; a summer counseling pro- 
gram designed to assist all children make the transition from elementary school 
to junior high school; a program for prekindergarten children; several in-service 
training programs; and programs using auxiliary personnel and volunteers. 

Effective pupil services at the elementary level, as at other levels, mu:>t 
be a segment of a unified coordinated program operated on a districtwide basis. 

In addition, pupil services should operate in the mainstream rather than on the 
periphery of the educational program. This report provides models and guides 
for organizing and administering a pupil services department or division and 
for staffing in a structure that stresses the multi- and interdisciplinary 
approach. The report spells out clearly the close interrelationship between 
pupil services and instruction and the necessity for involving all staff per- 
sonnel, including principals and teachers, in order the better to ensure that 
pupil services are deeply involved in the mainstream of the district’s total 
educational program, 




I. 



INTRODUCTION 



PURPOSE 

The purpose of this report is to develop appropriate models for 
pupil services in elementary schools in school districts of varying 
size, pupil population, and wealth. It is concerned with those serv- 
ices in districts serving rural areas so small that budgetary and staff 
considerations make it imperative that they work through intermediate 
units; suburban districts, often affluent; and inner city school systems. 

Pupil services are activities , carried on within school districts 
by professionals trained in a wide variety of disciplines. The purpose 
of providing these activities, services, or functions is to help assure 
that every child in the school system gets the most out of his educa- 
tional program. 

Pupil services can be defined in terms of functions or activities 
or in terms of the professionals who perform them. The professionals 
involved in exemplary programs in elementary schools include attendance 
personnel, counselors, the health professionals, social workers, speech 
and hearing specialists, psychologists, and psychiatrists. Some of the 
most common functions at the elementary level are; admissions and 
placement of pupils in appropriate learning environments; monitoring of 
activities; parent education and consultation, particularly in the child 
development, mental health and learning areas; staff consultation and 
inservice education activities with teachers and administrators in the 
aforementioned areas; school -community liaison; and assisting students 
in decision-making. 

Two qualifications — or statements of point of view--will help to 
clarify the presentation in this report: 

1. Education uses the term model , borrowed from R&D in business 
and industry, in more than one connotation. The most common 
at present is to mean "exemplary," as in the phrases a model 
sc hool , or a model program , (Another use is in connection 
with computerized instruction — as, for example, the simulated 
models for the games used in teaching sixth graders economics 
developed by the Board of Cooperative Educational Services 
serving the school district of Northern Westchester County, New York. 

As used here, model is to be thought of as a guide to thinking, 
planning, and decision-making rather than as a mold or fixed 



1 The possibilities for effective use of the computer in pupil 
services are virtually limitless when the computer moves into the main 
stream of American education. School districts will then be able to 
produce more effective pupil records faster. They will also be able 
to construct simulation models to be used as business and industry uses 



them--i.e., to test the effects of alternate decisions. 






pattern. While no individual and no school system can adopt 
in toto a given pattern, school administrators and educational 
agencies have found it very worthwhile to examine the experi- 
ence of districts with exemplary pupil service programs. In 
this sense, models provide a meaningful framework against 
which a school system can measure its own performance. 



2. Pupil services at the elementary level should not be conceived 
of as a series of activities planned to begin when the child 
enters school and to terminate when his transition to high 
school is achieved. If a school district wishes to plan an 
optimum program, it will provide pupil services for children 
from age three or four years into their post-high school years 
through a coordinated program. 

Though pupil services specialists hired to serve children in 
the elementary school should be moved out into the schools 
’’where the action and need is,” the program at the elementary 
level should be part of the district's total program, admin- 
istered from the central office, with lines of communication 
always open. 



IRCOPPS AND ITS RESOURCES 

This report is prepared by the professional staff of the Interpro- 
fessional Research Commission on Pupil Personnel Services, an inter- 
disciplinary group incorporated as a nonprofit corporation in the District 
of Columbia. The member organizations include nineteen professional 
groups involved in the improvement of pupil services. 

American Academy of Pediatrics 

American Association of School Administrators 

American Dental Association 

American Medical Association 

American Nurses Association 

American Personnel and Guidance Association 

American Psychiatiic Association 

American Psychological Association 

American School Health Association 

American Speech and Hearing Association 

Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development 

Council for Exceptional Children 

Department of Elementary School Principals 

International Association of Pupil Personnel Workers 

National Association of Secondary School Principals 

National Association of Social Workers 

National Education Association 

National Association of Pupil Personnel Administrators 
National Catholic Educational Association 
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The Irterprofessional Research Commission on Pupil Personnel Serv- 
Ices (hereinafter called IRCOPPS)^ incorporated in 19^3 > was formed# 

1. To provide leadership services to local school districts, 
to state departments of education, and to university- 
training programs. 

2. To accelerate research on methods of responding to the 
developmental and remedial needs of school children. 

3. To coordinate and facilitate communication among the pupil 
services professions and between these professions and 
teachers, administrators, researchers, and practitioners. 

Each member organization appoints or elects t-wo representatives 
to the COTimission. They meet twice each year for two and one-half 
days, and other meetings of the whole or special committees are called 
as deemed desirable and necessary by the projects underway. Commis- 
sion members of the professional organizations have worked closely with 
the professional staff to achieve interprofessional research into major 
educational problems with regard to more effective development and use 
of pupil services. 

Bringing their specialized backgrounds to work sessions means that 
IRCOPPS has been able to tackle the major concerns of pupil services 
and education, and of youth in general, from a far broader viewpoint 
than is generally the case. The Commission representatives brought to 
the discussion work sessions the experience of professionals in their 
areas, and helped to identify and design specific projects and propo- 
sals. In addition, certain members often participated in collecting 
data, analysis, write-up, and dissemination of findings. 



ACTIVITIES OF IRCOPPS 

IRCOPI^ activities sines 1963> which have provided the materials 
and information on which this report is based, fall into three broad 
categories: research programs, evaluation and planning services, and 

dissemination of information. 

Intensive Study of the "Best** Pupil Services Programs 

Beginning in October 1966 , the CcHnmission embarked on a research 
study through which IRCOPPS teams visited 20 school districts identified 
by their peers as systems with strong programs in pupil services. This 
study was undertaken for a variety of reasons, primary among which was 
( 1 ) that the IRCOPPS Commission thought that the future of pupil serv- 
ices can and should be built on the best from the past, and ( 2 ) that 
requests from individual school districts and statj departments of edu- 
cation for assistance were pouring into the Commission office. Some 
requests were for evaluations of programs in operation, while others 
were from districts with uncoordinated programs seeking assistance in 
coordinating and giving leadership to the guidance, mental health, and 
other services currently provided for children. 




This study project, vhlch was funded by the National Institute of 
Mental Health, consisted of five parts: 

1. Identifying the "best" pupil services programs throughout the 



2e Selecting 20 programs that would insure geographic and size 
distribution for site visitations by interdisciplinary 
IRCOPPS teams, 

3. Conducting an analysis through observation and iixterview of 
these programs. 

4. Setting guidelinef^ and goals for pupil services through 
Commission member interaction. 

5. Publishing and disseminating the findings. 

To begin the study, 700 prominent educators from all segments of 
education were asked to nominate districts which in their judgment had 
outstanding pupil services programs. Of the 4o districts nominated 10 
or more times, 20 were selected as being representative of the nation’s 
districts— the wealthy and poor; the large and small; the rural, sub- 
tirban, urban and inner-city. The districts selected represented a cross 
section of the nation.^ 



^ The districts studied (all "operating” districts) were as follows 
Fewer than 6,C30 pupils Port Chester, New York 



Nation 



6,000 to 12,000 pupils 



Jamestown, New York 
Lexington, Massachusetts 
St, Louis Park, Minnesota 



12,000 to 25,000 pupils 



Jordan School District, Sandy, Utah 



Hartford, Connecticut 
Newton, Massachusetts 
Palo Alto, California 



25,000 to 100,000 pupils 



Cedar Rapids, Iowa 

Chariot te-Mecklenburg, North Carolina 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Denver, Colorado 

Long Beach, California 

Madison, Wisconsin 

Phoenix, Arizona 

Pinellas County, Florida 

Rochester, New York 

Tacoma, Washington 



Over 100,000 pupils 



Atlanta, Georgia 
Baltimore County, Maryland 
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Between January and November of I967, teams of three to five per- 
sons — all educational experts, including personnel on the IRCOPPS 
central staff and other educators— visited all 20 districts. ,The 
teams spent an average of l4 man days in each district interviewing 
producers and consumers of pupil services. They interviewed hundreds 
of pupil service specialists, administrators and teachers, children 
and their parents, as well as representatives of community groups 
and agencies. 

The purpose of the interviews was to secure information that 
professional and lay leaders of schools everywhere could use to 
improve the quality of their services to children. Upon c(MBpletion 
of the data collection phase of the study, approximately $’X) hours 
of taped interviews had to be analyzed and reported.^ Team members 
brought back to the central office quantities of materials giving 
details on programs that needed to be studied. 

This study project provided an in-depth picture of pupil services 
as they operate in 20 of the school districts providing "good" pupil 
services programs. It was the first in-depth study of exemplary pupil 
service programs being operated by school systems throughout the 
nation. The data collected has been used as a major source of infor- 
mation used in this report. To ensure that information used is 
current, key personnel In many districts visited have been contacted 
recently, particularly those districts with programs in their elemen- 
tary schools that include "exemplary*' features. Though this study of 
the 20 districts is an important source of information, all other 
sources of information available to Commission staff menibers have 
been used. 



Evaluation and Planning Services 

IRCOPPS has been providing evaluation and planning services to 
state departments of education and local school districts, using teams 
of Commission members and consultants. Contacts with specialists "in 
the field' who are striving to improve pupil services in the nation’s 
schools have proved to be an invaluable source of details concerning 
exemplary practices in elementary programs for this study. 

Ma.;or studies include one of pupil services in Massachusetts for the 
Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education, and one on special educa- 
tion and pupil services for an Iowa intermediate school district 
composed of five merged county systems. In-depth studies evaluating 



^ Publications resulting from this study include: (l) Gordon P. 
Liddle and Donald G. Ferguson, Pupil Services Department : Functions, 
Organization , and Staffing (Washington, D.C. : Educational Service Bureau, 
Inc., 1968); (^"Progress in Pupil Services," Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, January 1968; and (3) Frances 
S, Mullen, Educating Handicapped Children (Washington, D.C., Educational 
Service Bureau, Inc., 1969). 
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current services and advancing recommendations for improvement include 
those made for the public schools in Dayton, Ohio; Worcester and Ne,w- 
huryport, Massachusetts; Brighton, New York, Washington, D.C.; and 
others. In addition, IRCOPPS personnel have provided similar planning, 
evaluation, and consultation services with university training programs 
throughout the nation. (A chronology of the various services is 
included in Appendix A.) 



THE IROBLEM 

There is an urgent need for assistance and leadership in the formu- 
lation of pupil services in school systems throughout the nation. The 
need is particularly actite at the elementary level. 

The Needs of the Nation’s Elementary School Youth 

Every elementary classroom teacher has two or three, and perhaps 
more, youngsters whose progress is of concern to her and who have prob- 
lems (or potential problems) requiring the special help of one of more 
pupil seinrice specialists. In many inner-city elementary schools, the 
teacher may find that virtually all pupils in her classroom need special 
assistance. In few school systems, can the youngster and his teacher 
get the help needed as soon as the need is recognized. 

Further, the American dream is that every child is entitled to the 
best educational experience of which he is capable. If this mandate is 
accepted, then pupil services should be planned to serve all children — 
those with problems, the average child, and the gifted or academically 
talented. 

The number of pupil service specialists who serve the nation’s 
elementary school children is now significant and increasing. However, 
in virtually all of the nation’s school systems, their number is not 
sufficient to meet the needs of youngsters with problems (let alone all 
students). An adequate program calls for a nucleus staff of school- 
based personnel (a counselor and nurse as a minisrom) who are available 
to teachers when they need them< plus the services of other specialists 
such as psychologists and school social workers who usually serve more 
than one school. 

A nationwide survey of pupil services, based on a stratified 
sampling technique, made by IRCOFFS in 1964-65, was designed to glean 
information on (l) the percentage of elementary schools served, and (2) 
the availability of specialists to teachers. In responding to the sur- 
vey, 302 elementary school principals indicated that their schools were 
served by the following pupil personnel workers: counselors, 32 percent; 

physicians, 39 percent; social workers, 45 percent; attendance personnel, 
53 percent; psychologists, 65 percent; speech and hearing specialists, 

77 percent; and nurses, 89 percent. However, the i>ercentage of teachers 
in the same schools indicating that their school Tras served by each type 
of pupil personnel worker was significantly lower. 
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When specialists serving a given school were asked whether or not 
they were readily available to teachers, more than 90 percent indicated 
that' they were. However, teachers saw these services as much. less 
available. For example, 98 percent of the social workers said that 
they were readily available, but only 59 percent of the teachers agreed; 
60 percent of the psychologists indicated availability, but only 37 per- 
cent of the teachers agreed. Teachers want more help than they are 
getting. In answer to a multiple choice question relative to the way in 
which pupil services work together, almost a third of the teachers 
indicated that they didn’t know. 

Obviously, the data frcxn this survey is now out-of-date, notably 
because Title I, ESEA, funds have been used mainly at the elementary 
level, in many instances to "satxirate" target-area schools with pupil 
service specialists. The results of the survey, however, are indica- 
tive of a situation that persists today in most of the nation’s 
elementary schools. 

Startling as conclusions are, they do not reflect the "whole 
picture.” In virtually all of the nation's school systems, pupil serv- 
ice specialists serve elementary school children on an itinerant basis, 
and: in too many school districts , they serve, not on a regular sched- 
ule, but on a "hit and run” basis. In general, the specialist who 
serves on an itinerant basis (l) can reach only children with problems, 
(2) just spread his efforts so thin that he cannot demonstrate what he 
can do, and (3) has little opportunity to strengrhen the relationship 
between himself and the teacher who is the principal agent for change. 

The visits of the IRCOPPS teams to 20 school districts with 
exemplary pupil personnel programs and continuing contact with experts 
in pupil services on a ne+ionwide basis supports the conclusions just 
set forth. 

The Problem of the School Administration 



This is a crucial time in the development of pupil services in 
elementary schools. As a main component in the school district's 
overall structure, pupil services for elementary school children has 
come onto the educational scene very recently, and school administra- 
tors have had little significant experience with programs, services, 
or techniques that are effective at the elementary level. 

When a school system is preparing to initiate a new program, the 
responsible administrator or administrators usually seek a relevant 
model or models. One cannot be found in the programs and experience 
of secondary schools, too many of which concentrate on moving students 
toward the right job or the right college— or on "last ditch" remedial 
efforts to help a student with problems that could have been prevented 
or at least alleviated if appropriate pupil services had been avail- 
able during his early years when both he and his parents are most 
amenable to change. The emphasis in an elementary program should be 
on "getting kids off to a good start." 




The Problem of a Model or Models for Elementary Pupil Services 



If one asks where an **in operation" pupil services program for 
elementary school youngsters that can he termed "ideal ’ can be found, 
the answer is that there is none. Such a program should embody these 
features: 

1. Services should be provided for all children in all elemen- 
tary schools, not merely those with problems. 

2. In the individual schools, services should be provided by 
school-based specialists who are "on hand" to provide assist- 
ance to children, their teachers and principals, and their 
parents when needed . 

3. Provision should be made for staff development and inservice 
training of adiilts significant to the child— his teacher, who 
is the primary change agent for an elementary school child; 
his principal; and the pupil service specialists themselves. 

4 . .The approach should emphasize prevention. 

5. The approach should go beyond improvement of the child's 
learning performance to student development. 

All of the 20 schocl districts visited by IRCOPFS study teams 
offered some services to elementary school children, and all include 
some good features. A few districts are operating elementary programs 
and are outstanding in that they meet the first four criteria indicated- 
especially Palo Alto and Long Beach, California; and Lexington, Massa- 
chusetts, with the public schools serving Baltimore County, Maryland, 
"close." 

The Models Proposed 

The following statements may be made concerning the models proposed 
in this report. They are, as indicated earlier, to be considered guide- 
lines for planning and decision-making. 

1. A primary source is the "best" or exemplary programs, activ- 
ities, and techniq,ues in the school districts visited by 
IRCOPPS study teams. This was supplemented by information 
derived from other systems. 

2. Our models are from "operating" programs that have, except 
where so indicated, been ongoing for a period of years. 
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SUMMARY AM) RECOMMEM)ATIONS 

School officials can learn much to aid in planning services at 
the elementary level— or in expanding programs already operative— 
from a study of the "test" on which they can huild their own "model" 
or program, utilizing recent advances in technology and staff utili- 
zation* They will he wise to devote their energy and resources to 
adopting effective practices, adapting them to the local situation 
^d resources available, rather than to a search for the elusive 
"model" that can be transported in toto* The foregoing should be 
bOTne in mind when considering the following summary of conclusions 
and recommendations: 

1* Pupil services should expand beyond the present problem- 
centered emphasis and intensify efforts in problem 
prevention (which can be tackled best in the elementary 
grades), in research, and in the application of findings 
to school programs* 

2* Pupil services in the elementary school should be viewed in 
its place on the continuum of a program that serves chil- 
dren from at least kindergarten (and preferably prekinder- 
sarten for disadvantaged children) through high school, and 
including post high-school follow-up. 

3* Pupil services should be planned for on a coordinated 
districtwide basis. 

4* They should be in a separate department or division within 
the school system, administered by a well qualified indivi- 
dual, who has an appropriate title (either assistant 
superintendent or director) and preferably reports directly 
to the superintendent* He should have cabinet status. 

5* The organizational structure of the department should focus 
around program objectives (child study, etc*) rather than 
on disciplines, or units of specialists* 

6* The objectives of the department— and all its components— 
should be redefined to replace the current emphasis on 
improving academic performance to reflect student develop- 
ment, which will be the focus of the future* 

7* Pupil service specialists— and this is particularly true at 
the elementary level— should not be limited by their tradi- 
tional roles* One specialist, whether he be counselor, 
psychiatrist, or social service worker, can meet most of the 
needs of young children* 

8* The specialists, many of whom have been trained as clinicians 
who work on a one-to-one, face-to-face remedial settings (a 
setting rather foreign to the school's enphasis on the group 
and developmental approach) must adjust to the school situation* 




9» To provide the services children need, pupil service special- 
ists must work with children *s teachers, principal, and 
parents. This is particularly true at the elementary level, 
where children are usually not yet confronted with decisions 
about college or vocational selection. 

10. By using auxilifitry persorjiel (aides and volunteers) to 
assist professionals, the school system can free counselors, 
nurses, and others from nonprofessional tasks — and at the 
same time get more for the taxpayer’s dollar. 

11. The specialists should he building-hased (for an elementary 
school with 600 children, a counselor or consultant and a 
nurse are recommended). At the elementary level, they should 
be supported by specialists (psychologist, school social 
worker, and others), who may be based at the central office 

or an administrative conqoonent of the school system, depending 
on its size. 

12. At all levels, inservice training of teachers and pupil serv- 
ice specialists is a must. In the elementary school, where 

' the classroom teacher can be more effective as a change agent 
than other persons, this training is particularly important.^ 



^ Many of the recommendations closely parallel the l4 consensus 
points derived from the IRCOPPS study, and included in this report as 
Appendix B. 
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II. PUPIL SERVICES AND THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 



Pupil services are a series or group of activities, functions, or 
services designed to help each student in the school system get the 
most out of his school program. They are the services performed by 
specialists trained in a wide variety of disciplines. 

Services today considered one aspect of a school district’s pupil 
services program are not exactly new. As early as the l850’s, some 
states began to hire attendance workers to enforce ccxnpulsory attend- 
ance laws, and nurses appeared on the school scene to help control 
communicable disease. Recently, and particularly during the last two 
decades, school districts have been hiring social workers, speech 
therapists, psychologists, and others, making it possible to provide 
expanded services. 

All are highly trained professionals, some of them so new to the 
educational scene that they are at times referred to as "nonschool" 
people (physicians, psychologists, and psychiatrists). In school 
districts that place a high priority on meeting the needs of the indi- 
vidtial child, these specialists are being grouped into a department of 
pupil services under one *'uaibrella." The next section of this report 
discusses the department and its relation to the formal administrative 
organization of the school district. Here we are concerned with what 
pupil service specialists do in support of the school district's 
educational program. 



INTERDEPENDENCE OF PUPIL SERVICES AND INSTRUCTION 

Learning is the business of the school — or better yet, the child 
learning . Though all learning does not take place in the classroom, 
instruction is, and will continue to be, the central and vital function 
of a school system. The teacher, however, is no longer considered a 
singular reference, but a member of a team of professional educators 
whose responsibility it is to pool their talents to provide each child 
those learning experiences most suited to his learning needs and abili- 
ties. The role of the elementary teacher in a pupil services program 
cannot be overstressed— in helping the student, he will be a key a^nt , 
and perhaps the principal agent , for change. 

In an effective pupil services program, teachers and pupil service 
specialists each strive for the same ends, working from different points 
of reference. The teacher seeks to communicate the experiences of 
others as they relate to the child. Pupil services specialists seek 
to involve the child in an examination and analysis of his own experi- 
ences as they relate to his feelings and to the decisions he is mpiklng. 

Pupil service specialists are made u/ailable by schools to help 
students attain their maximum personal and educational development. In 
these services the professional focuses his attention on the pupil as 
an individual. He assists the individual in understanding his skills 
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and limitations; in wisely interpreting the meanings of these factors, 
the objective world, and his personal preferences in making decisions; 
and then in accepting responsibility for the consequences of these* 
decisions. The pupil services specialist is interested in both pre- 
ventive and corrective services for all students regardless of their 
level of ability, achievement, or adjustment, 

■Areas of Chief Responsibility 

Both teachers and specialists are concerned with the child’s 
instructional program and his personality development. The difference 
is in the area of responsibility. Central responsibility for the devel- 
opment of intellectual power and cognitive growth rests with the instruc- 
tional program; central responsibility for adequate self-concept 
development by pupils rests with the pupil services specialists. It is 
important to emphasize the fact that pupil services are designed for all 
pupils and are not limited to— although they do include— work in remedial, 
corrective, disadvantaged, and crisis-oriented situations. 

Role of Pupil Service Specialists in Instruction 

Pupil service specialists have been called facilitators, and they 
have been regarded as persons hired by the school system to facilitate 
learning— to ensure each child a successful educational experience. But 
they can and should do more than this. Today in enlightened school dis- 
tricts, they participate in the instructional program. 

Pupil service specialists can team with teachers to teach life 
adjustment skills — how to know "yourself” as a person; how to get along 
with others; how to make decisions. These skills can be taught, and 
teaching them involves the same processes as instruction in the 3 R*s, 

The difference is the content. Instead of studying a subject or disci- 
pline, the child studies himself. The procedure adopted must permit 
each child to relate what is being taught to himself and his understand- 
ing of his life ^ he sees it. 

The teacher and counselor can take a real life situation. For 
exan 5 >le, Johnny "got mad" at Tomny at recess, punched him in the face, 
and gave him a nose bleed, T^^e purpose of the "lesson" should be to get 
the class, which already has the facts, to discuss alternative courses 
of action and their consequences. With both boys taking an active part 
in the discussion, the children could pose questions such as these: 

* Should he go to the person in charge of the playground? (The 
children could discuss the need for "rules of conduct" when 
people do things together, what "authority" means, and that 
reporting a breach of good conduct does not involve being "a 
tattle tail.") 

* Should he cry? (Children should be helped to recognize that 
crying is human— a natural outlet for frustration,) 
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* Should he ’’cool it”— react to the situation with his head 
rather than his feelings? 

e- 

In such instruction, the teacher and counselor should act as 
catalysts and do as little of the talking as possible. If they do so, 
the children will pose questions, discuss them, and arrive at the best 
I course of action,^ 

I In one large district that employs a number of these specialists, 

I they fan out into the elementary schools during good dental health 

I week to teach classes or groups of classes good dental health. Visual 

I aids are a tremendous help, 

I 

i A classroom teacher in a ghetto school asked the school nurse for 

I ideas about teaching nutrition. The nurse sectored two cages and two 

I pairs of rats, which the children were to feed over a period of six 

weeks, one pair a diet of potato chips, cokes, and the other a diet of 

I whatever is good for rats. The children, their teacher, and the nurse 

I watched the first pair of rats grow thin and listless, while the other 

I pair waxed plump and saucy. 



Growing up has never been easy. It has become increasingly 
difficult in these times of rapid and complex economic, technological, 
and social change, and of turbulence that reaches well down in society 
into the lives of young children — the advantaged as well as the disad- 
vantaged, In enlightened communities, teachers, principals, and 
parents are recognizing that teachers cannot do the Job alone. Within 
education today, instruction and pupil services have fused so that 
they may be regarded as complementary components of the educational 
program for the benefit of the children. 



PUPIL SERVICES IN PERSPECTIVE 

If pupil services and instructional personnel are to operate in 
true partnership for the benefit of children, it is essential that 
respective roles and the nature of the relationship be understood by 
the school administration, pupil service specialists, and the 
instructional staff, 

A School Board Speaks Out 

The position of the school board (or school governing uody) on 
the matter under consideration will be of prime importance, for all 
schoc. . personnel, to a certain extent, take their cue from what the 
boaid wants and expects. The Board of Directors of the Tacoma Public 



I ^ Materials for use in instructing children life adjustment skills 

I are being developed by the Educational Research Council of America 

I (Rockefeller Building, Cleveland, Ohio), 

i 

\ 
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Schools, where pupil services have 'been given high priority for a number 
of years, and where a separate department exists headed by an assistant 
super indendent , adopted a policy statement in October I962 clearly ’indi- 
cating the relevance of pupil services to the education of all children 
in the school system. That policy statement includes the following five 
items (emphasis added); 

* We reaffirm and further support a program of pupil personnel 
services as one aspect of the school district’s legal and 
moral responsibility for amply providing learning opportunities 
for al.l children . 

* We recognize the need to identify and make educational provi- 
sion for children of multiple, varied and changing character- 
istics, 

* We recognize the school's basic dependence on the home in the 
education of children, and will maintain the highest regard 
for the implicit consent for appropriate education which 
parents give to the Tacoma Public Schools when enrolling their 
children, 

* We define pupil personnel services as any service to the pupil, 
the teacher, and the parent, which helps them mutually accomp- 
lish the highest educational goals consistent with the abilities 
of the pupil. 

* We reaffirm our belief that in order to accomplish the goal of 
making " ample provision for the education of all children " this 
school board and the employees of this school district must be 
responsive - - - to the personal characteristics and educational 
needs of the children in the classrooms - - - to the desires of 
the parents - - - and to the requirements of a complex society, ^ 

The View of Pupil Service Administrators 

At its first national convention in 1966, the National Association 
of Pupil Personnel Administrators (NAPPA), recognizing the need for a 
policy statement that would serve as a focus of direction for profes- 
sional leadership in pupil service administration and also serve as an 
operational guide for school administrators in program planning and 
operation, embarked on a study designed, among other purposes, 

"To set forth a WvOrking philosophy which will provide the frame- 
work wibhj'A which pupil personnel services can function and 

contribute as an integral part of the total educative process,” 



^ The Tacoma school district was one of the 20 visited by IRCOPPS 
teams in 1967. The above quotation is from a Handbook on pupil services 
distributed to all personnel in the pupil services and instruction 
departments • 
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The resulting study^ entitled Pupil Personnel Services j A Position 
Statement, may be regarded as an ’’official" position statement of NAPPA, 
Its content was discussed at succeeding national meetings, and the final 
publication approved by the association’s executive board. ^ 

After noting the challenging forces education faces today, and 
their relation to emerging concepts of American education and pupil 
services, the report stipulates that education is challenged by the 
necessity to (p, 3): 

1. discover the individual needs of each child; attempt to adapt 
the educational program and methodology to meet those needs; 
and to recognize the essential Identity of th ' needs of the 
individual to the needs of our society; 

2 , provide for children who require special programs and services 
because of handicaps related to a wide variety of factors— 
physical, mental, emotional, social, or economic; 

3» establish the variety of educational programs and services 

required to enable all children to benefit more fully from the 
instructional program and from the total school experience, 
and to maximize the probability that they will lead a produc- 
tive and satisfying life; 

provide leadership and assistance in the ad;justments necessetry 
to live in a changing social, economic, and educational envi- 
ronment; foster understanding of the community and its impor- 
tance; share in promoting reforms of the laws, institutions, 
and social structures which affect the child. 

The development of pupil services, the report notes, ’’has become 
one of the significant ways in which the schools of America can meet 
these challenges," for pupil services are provided ’’to facilitate the 
goals of the schools .... The procedures differ in many respects 
from the structured procedures of the classroom, but they are an inte- 
gral part of the total educational program." Along with classroom 
teachers and other educational personnel, pupil service specialists 
have ’’a deep concern with the school’s efforts to (p.3): 

1. create an effective climate for learning; 

2. integrate and utilize all available information on each child 
pertinent to the educational process; 

3» provide educaviioiial experiences appropriate to the unique 
characteristics of the individual pupil; 



^ The study, published in April 1969* was prepared by Robert W. 
Stoughton, James W. McKenna, and Richard P. Cook. The chairman was 
Dr. Stoughton, treasurer of NAPPA (19^9) and chief of pupil personnel 
and special education in the Connecticut State Department of Education. 





4, help children develop appropriate aspirations and a positive 
self-concept; 

t 

5, protect each child's individuality, his right of self- 
determination and his right to he respected; 

6, help each child achieve and to facilitate his optimal 
development. 

The View of ^ Instructional Administrator 

As the head of the instructional program, the school district's 
chief administrator for instruction (titles differ) inf].uences the 
attitudes and understandings of personnel responsible for the instruc- 
tional program, including central office instructional specialists, 
principals, and teachers. They will reflect his perception of the 
role of pupil services in the school district's total educational 
program. 

In Tacoma, Washington, "the central function of the school district 
is to assist the child in his learning and . . . all of the resources of 
the school [including but not limited to pupil services] must be so 
organized that an appropriate plem of education can be developed for him . '' 
so writes Joseph ?. Lassoie, deputy superintendent and head of the 
department of instruction €ind curriculum, in a study entitled Department 
of Instruction and Curriculum .^ 

Mr. Lassoie 's study discusses not only the department of instruc- 
tion, but also the work of that department as it relates to all 
activities of the school district. The following quotation illustrates 
not only the 'interdependence of pupil services and instruction" in the 
district's efforts to provide every youngster attending its schools the 
best education possible, but also some of the problems involved in 
delivering the services of specialists to users. 

”... the classroom teacher is no longer considered a singular 
reference, but a member of a team of professional educators 
whose responsibility it is to pool their talents and experiences 
to provide tnose learning exposures most suited to his learning 
needs. Probably the most inq)ortant educational development 
leading to the development of this new concept of the teacher's 
role has been greatly increased emphasis on pupil personnel 
services. 

• The biggest obstacle to the development of a true 
partnership between instructional personnel and pupil service 
specialists has resulted ftom the way these people view their 



^ Material cited is repirinted from the title indicated by permission 
of the publisher. Educational Service Bureau, Inc., Washington, D.C., 
copsnright 1968. 



respective roles. The transition from professional Independence 
to professional interdependence is not easy. 

"The teacher has a long history of functioning in a self- 
contained classroom, of being all things to all children, work- 
ing in an autonomous school under an autonomous principal. In 
mny districts, teachers and other individuals en5)loyed in 
instructic^ have concerned themselves with the educational 
needs of the large mass of students in the general programs; 
and they have a long heritage of viewing pupil service workers 
as those people to whom "kids with problems" were referred, 

"As for the pupil personnel specialists, they devoted their 
energies to working with individual youngsters who had been . 
referred to them because of extreme individual problems. Many 
of them functioned with the attitude that their specialized 
knowledge placed them beyond the level of the generalists in 
a school district. They often remained aloof from the general 
educational scene providing for all children. This aloofhess 
was not, in many cases, a matter of professional choice. There 
were too few specialists to help too many youngsters, and vir- 
tually all the specialists could do was reach as many children 
as possible on "hit and run" itinerant schedules, 

"This type cf schism is one that a school district can ill afford, 

, , . . No longer can the classroom teacher pursue the attitude 
that more educational improvement would be gained by adding 
another teacher to reduce class load rather than adding an addi- 
tional pupil services specialist so that specialized assistance 
can be increased in effectiveness. So, too, no longer should a 
pupil services specialist find support for an attitude that the 
instructional challenge in the classroom is outside of his sphere 
of interest and responsibility and that the kind of help that he 
can render is beyond the grasp of the general educator in the 
classroom and must therefore be reserved for the pupil. 

"In Tacoma, efforts are being made to bridge the gap between che 
understandings of pupil service specialists and instructional 
personnel of their missions. Staff members in instruction and 
pupil services have come together in regularly scheduled meetings 
to search for lines of common purpose and to understand better 
the role and function of each. After general exploration of mutual 
concerns, topics of special interest were selected and joint com- 
mittees formed to pursue them deeper. Work of the joint committees 
has formed the agenda for future meetings of the total group. 

"The main deterrent to progress in this program has been the press 
of scheduled responsibilities for the individuals Involved. But 
the group is determined to get ahead with its job and some progress 
has been made in the discussion of such topics as relationships 
between pupil services and instruction, relationships of district 
level workers in both departments to the principals and classroom 
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teachers, curricular needs for the slow learner, and needed 
facilities in elmentary schools for effective functioning of 
pupil services.” 



GOALS OF PUPIL SERVICES IDENTICAL WITH THOSE FOR ALL EDUCATION 

The foregoing discussion should make one fact clear — the goals or 
objectives of all instruction or teaching and of education are 
basically identical, namely, to further the district's educational 
program. The NAPPA position statement, cited earlier, recognizes this 
fact: 



m • The purposes of pupil personnel services are the same as 
the purposes of the total school program. The procedures used 
differ in many respects from the structured procedures of the 
classroom, but they are an integral part of the total educa- 
tional program .... 

^ pupil personnel services have a philosophical base which 
is rooted deeply in the objectives of education. Collectively 
they [pupil services] exist not as an isolated entity, but as 
one of the several essential ingredients required in an 
educational program. " 



The primary goal of pupil services is to bring about behavioral 
change. But this is not a characteristic unique to pupil services. It 
is the objective or goal of all education *«id ^ teaching, for the only 
evidence of learning is a change in behavior and the only criterion 
against which to measure learning is behavior. What is unique is the role 
of pupil service specialists as facilitators in bringing about change. 

When striving to bring about changes in the behavior of children, 
the school should know what changes it seeks and why. As the NAPPA 
points out in its position statement, the school is both an agent of 
change and a preserver of society. 



Concern with individual differences among pupils requires that 
educators recognize the values of diversity and minimize the pressures 
toward a uniformity that destroys individual development. Only in this 
way can the potential of students be realized and only through individual 
development can society progress. 



VIhen endeavoring to bring about behavi.oral change in a child, the 
school should not aim for "change for the sake o^^e, nw s^ld 
it seek the type of behavioral change needed to fit the ctald 1^° 
the mold." And in many instances, to provide a program ^i*ed * 
learning style of the individual child, it may be desirable to prwide 
a special program for him, one ii, which he can 

dual and in which the behavioral change can occur that indicates he i 
learning. 
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At the same time it is endeavoring to serve as an agent of change, 
the school should also function as a preserver of society. This is 
particularly important in these turbulent days when many proponents of 
change advocate with no proposals for improvement. The NAPPA summarizes 
this need in the following terms; 

• • • • Desirable social change emerges when the members of 
a society have a background of knowledge and an ability to 
think critically and creatively, using knowledge and under- 
standing to make thought productive. A society is preserved 
when its members sure able to understand its values and to 
develop individual values which are consonant with the best 
purposes of that society. The schools are a major social 
agency through which these purposes can be achieved. " 



THE THRUST OF PUPIL SERVICES 

From its study of the 20 school districts with exemplary pupil 
service programs, study of oth^r programs, research, and discussion, 
IRCOPPS identified five major operating areas of thrust at the elemen- 
tary level. To these are added two areas important for long-range 
planning. The interested administrator can use these areas, which 
overlap somewhat, to decide on priorities and the direction in which 
a good elementary program should move. These areas of thrust, or if 
one wishes, goals or objectives, are not the sole province of pupil 
service workers, for personnel, including administrators, teachers, 
all other school employees— and even the children themselves — share 
responsibility. The areas listed, however, are those in which the 
school administration can expect pupil service workers to get results, 
and better results than could be accomplished without their assistance,! 

1. Preventing problems 

2, Attending to the needs of the troubled learner 

3o Educating for better mental health 

4, Preparing children to assume responsibility 

5» Cooperating with parents and the community 

6, Providing a *’bcst fit” for all pupils 

7. Providing for student development 

Preventing Problems 

A primary thrust for pupil services at the elementary level should 
be preventing problems. It is a primary area of thrust in a number of 
programs and activities mentioned or described later in this report, 
including preschool programs in Rochester, New York, and Cincinnati, 



^ This discussion differs from a similar and earlier presentation 
published in Gtordon P. Liddle and Donald G, Ferguson, Pupil Services 
Department; Functions, Organization, and Staffing (Washington, D.C.i 
Educational Service Bureau, Inc., 1968). 
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Ohio; counseling programs in the schools of Lexington, Massachusetts, 
and Long Beach, California (where school-based serve in the elementary 
buildings); and in six elementary schools in Montgomery County, Mary- 
land, where a Title III, ESEA, program called Project FCXJUS is operating. 
Part of the traditional kindergarten "round up," which takes place in 
the spring, next years kinder gar tners included intensive screening 
activities in various health areas, speech, and language. 

For this to be a major thrust, and efforts to identify children 
with existing or potential difficulties successful, the school district 
needs staff members who can be sent into the elementary schools. If 
TTupil personnel staff serving young children have to spread their efforts 

too thin, they will, of necessity, devote their time and energies largely 
to troubled learners. 

Preventive measures are the most economical in terms of time, effort, 
and money. For the child, senseless hurt and frustration can often be 
avoided through proper early attention to such disabilities as hearing 
difficulties and vision difficulties. Today, beginning readers often 
use color— blue for short vowels and red for long ones, and workbooks 
ask the child to circle the yellow boat. Though between 3 and Sh per- 
cent of first-grade boys do not have normal color vision, thousands of 
young men do not find out they are color blind until they take an 
army physical. 



Attending to the Needs of the Troubled Learner 

In each of the 50 states, education is held to be the birthright of 
every child, a privilege of citizenship enunciated in the school codes. 
Providing all children this privilege or opportunity is a joint respon- 
sibility of the school, parents, the community, and the child himself, 
who must learn to use his opportunities wisely and to take seriously his 
own responsibility in his education. 

In most of the school districts IRCOPPS teams visited (17 out of 
20), pupil services was responsible for operating programs for excep- 
tional children— that is, those who, because they differ from the 
typical youngster in their physical, mental, social, or emotional make- 
up, cannot profit from the programs provided in regular classrooms 
without some sort of special provision. The special efforts of pupil 
service workers are essential on behalf of these unfortunate children. 



For the troubled child who can get along in the regular classroom 
if given special assistance, pupil service workers attempt to spot the 
child as early as possible, to help him individually or in groups, and 
to assist his teacher. Much of the informaticm included in the fourth 
and fifth sections of this rej)ort can be used as models for providing 
services to these children, their teachers, and parents. 
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Educating for Better tfental Health 

Good mental health may be defined simply as the ability *to live 
a good life and to make a contribution to society. Educating for 
better mental health is one of the prime objectives of pupil service 
specialists, who are often referred to as school mental health workers, 
in a collective sense. In some suburban communities where parents and 
the community are much concerned with life adjustment of their children, 
better mental health is a most important area of thrust. 

It is now common knowledge that many cases of learning disability, 
school failure, and dropout have mental health roots and that early 
identification and effective counseling can prevent these problems. 

Good mental health can be taught just as reading, writing, and arith- 
metic. Many psychologists, social workers, and counselors realize 
that a child can be helped to \mderstand himself, the environment in 
which he lives, and where he fits in. Pressures, frustrations, and 
anxieties are part of living today, and youngsters can be taught how 
to cope with these situations. 

All help muf ' be realistic. }fental health is the chief concern 
of pupil serviceti. specialists who in turn must help the classroom 
teache?, the key person in the mental health role. The class must 
have optimum conditions for learning; it mast be a comfortable place 
where youngsters feel reinforced in their learning efforts. 



Preparing Children to Assume Responsibility 

Children have to be made aware of the value of an education and 
taught to take responsibility themselves for getting the best educa- 
tion possible. A birthright to an education does not mean that a child 
should sit passively in school so many hours a day, for so many days of 
a year, for so many years. This would be cheating the child of some of 
the most precious things of life. An education, after all, opens many 
doors to employment and to many ways to enjoy life. Parents, community 
and schools must not only shoulder their part of this responsibility, 
but they must see to it that the child takes his responsibility 
seriously. 

Pupil services specialists are very much concerned with youngsters 
taking responsibility for their own self development. Assisting a 
child to understand himself, to set goals and to make decisions about 
his life are of major concern to pupil services. Preparing to be an 
adult is a developmental process involving skills and habits that tan 
be learned. Such learning should begin at the kindergarten level, if 
not before. Getting the child to make simple decisions, encouraging 
initiative and curiosity, and helping the child meet and keep simple 
goals in primary classrooms is a fine beginning. 





Cooperating with Parents and The Community 



Education is not the school's Job alone, nor can education, ap 
many have stated, be left to the professionals. Much education and 
building of proper attitudes toward it occur in the community and in 
the family circle. At the same time, however, too much cf the child 
rearing role has been "dumped* on the schools. It is under these con** 
ditions that the educator fully appreciates how much the family can do 
in working toward common goals for the youngster. 

In the 20 districts visited, the increasing cooperation between 
school, family, and community are facilitating educational goals. This 
Joining of hands has brought about updating of curriculum, a realistic 
preparation of children for the Job market as well as for citizenship, 
and an attempt to enrich their lives in every way possible. There were 
still areas of dissatisfaction, which in itself denotes concern and spurs 
cooperation, but where parents and communities sre actively involved in 
support of the schools, communication is improving. 

In some districts, specialists and parents work together on special 
teaching materials. For example, in Lexington, Massachusetts, a speech 
therapist worked with parents of retarded children on language teaching 
material to be used at home while the school used the same material. In 
St. Louis Park, Minnesota (a suburban district near Minneapolis), a psy- 
chologist works with first grade parents in helping them to understand 
the reading instruction program and at the same time to learn how they 
could reinforce the reading instruction at home. 

One effective procedure is the case conference where a child's 
teacher, principal, and various pupil services specialists meet with 
parents to discuss a handicap, a problem, or placement of the child 
in a special program. Parent-teacher conferences to report pupil 
progress axe common, and many school districts are endeavoring to 
study and improve their reporting techniques. 



Group meetings that help parents understand their children as well 
as themselves are flourishing. Rochester, New York, has a program called 
the Guided Observation Prograun, a most popular innovation for prekinder- 
garteners with ongoing discussion groups for the parents. There were 40 
groups, each led by a skilled leader. More groups are to be scheduled 
when funds and more skilled leaders are available. 



Providing a Best Fit'* for All Pupils 

The school districts visited by IRCOPPS— and scares of others 
throughout the nation— are aware of the need to spot the child with prob' 
lems as early as possible, and much of the time and effort of pupil 
service workers is devoted to assisting these children and pertinent 



adults. It is not su^ested here that services to these children who 
may he in a constant state of conflict or difficulty should he 
curtailed--in fact, they should be expanded. 

But efforts to help elementary school children should not he 
limited to those with problems. They should he available to all 
children. Some programs designed to provide a "best fit" are opera- 
tive, But they are predominantly demonstration projects or programs 
operating in one or a few schools, usually those serving disadvan- 
taged children. This is a step in the ri^t direction, but the goal 
should be "all children," ^ 

Pupil services should be available for all children, including 
the average child who seems to fit well in school, the highly motiva- 
ted, and the academically talented and gifted. To fail to provide for 
the educational needs of these youngsters wastes talent and potential 
talent (and in fact, the highly motivated or academically talented may, 
if his educational program does not fit his needs, become so frustrated 
that he will develop problems— real problems). 

In many school systems, pupil services has been moving in this 
direction. For example, child study, discussed in more detail later, 
has tocused largely on the "Md with problems," It is now moving in 
the direction of studying all children, with a view to improving their 
educational programs. 

Matching the child and his educational program involves two 
variables— the child and the school program, A few years ago, the 
best fit that could be provided an elementary school child was to 
place him by using information about his age, grade, and courses 
completed. 

Today the situation has changed, but not enough. In most school 
districts, the program options are limited, 

1* To provide the better education experience for young 
children, school programs have been stretched. But the 
scores of preschool and prekindergarten programs offered 
for young children are primarily for the disadvantaged, 

2, School programs are changing through the introduction of 
nongradedness and team teaching. But few schools are 
affected, A recent survey by the NBA Research Division 
found that the self-contained classroom was clearly the 
prevailing pattern for classroom instruction in grades 1 
through 6,^ 



^ See The Elementary School Prlncipalship in 1968; A Research 
Study (Washington, D,C,: NEA Department of Elementary^hool Principals, 

1968, p, 66, 
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3. The best prospects of increasing program options to provide 
educational experiences to "fit everybody" on the educational 
horizon are individually prescribed instruction and various 
types or modes of computer-assisted learning. The former is 
possible without a computer, though it operates better with 
one. Of the various types of modes of computer-assisted 
learning, the "ultimate" and the most difficult to achieve 
is computer-managed instruction, which is not yet a reality 
and in which the U* S* Office of Education is much interested* 
(Parenthetically, it should be stated the numerous regional 
laboratories and cooperative arrangements will provide serv- 
ices on a time-sharing basis for the school district too small 
to be able to afford or to need a computer.) 

The foregoing is not intended to imply that pupil service specialists 
and administrators in school districts with limited options should "throw 
up their hands" and wait for educational programs to change. They should 
seek out and utilize every resource available. If a bright sixth-grade 
youngster has a special interest, such as airplanes, the stars, or the 
ocean, they mi^t look for a volunteer, either retired or still working, 
with knowledge and experience in the field of the child’s interest. 

Providing a "best fit" for children means that someone in the school 
must be an engineer, an expediter, to coordinate all the information and 
all the people who will decide upon a proper program. Furthermore, this 
process is ccxnplicated in that the "best fit" must be continuously moni- 
tored, for no one knows if a program is the proper otic for a particular 
child until it has been tried out and evaluated. As children change and 
program options change, so too must the decisions about what will be best 
for each child. Pupil service specialists carry a major responsibility 
today for expediting this task— and their responsibility will take on new 
dimensions when more options are available within the school* They can 
and should observe every child, prescribe in order to get the best program 
fit for the learner, and evaluate results. 



Providing for Student Development 

If providing a "best fit" for all elementally school youngsters in 
the school district is today a goal or target for the future, student 
development is virtually "pie in the sky," There is, however, evidence 
that student development as a major thrust of pupil services, though 
visionary today, is not an unreasonable vision. One large school system 
(Cincinnati, Ohio) recently changed the title or name of the department 
providing pupil services to Department of Student Development; and 
materials put out recently by other school districts indicate that they 
are beginning to move from the adjustive (the current approach of pupil 
services) to the adaptive and developmental . 

The concept set forth here is in a developmental stage. It has a 
semantic basis. 
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the term used by education for an elementary school student, 
comes from the Latin term pupillus (or pupilla, the feminine form), 
which is the diminutive of pupus, lio^ (or girl^ Webster’s Dictionary 
defines a pupil as a young person learning under the supervision of a 
teacher. Student comes from the Latin verb studere, meaning to "be 
eager about study," and Webster defines a student as one who studies 
or investigates. By implication, a pupil needs a teacher, and a stu- 
dent is one who can strike out on his own to learn. Not all elementary 
school children are pupils, and not all young people attending high 
school are students. The real student studies and leetrns all of his life. 

Across the nation, school districts have shown much concern for 
curriculum development, staff recruitment and personnel programs, and 
running a good business operation. They have not given the same con- 
sideration to their end-product, the student or educated citizen. 

Some very knowledgeable persons have said that most other enterprises 
would be out of business if they paid as little attention to their 
product as do schools. 

A major focus on student development will be possible only if 
schools meet certain requirements, including a comprehensive and sys- 
tematically operated student information program, greater emphasis on 
quality control, and more attention to students when educational 
decisions are being made. 



If student development is to be a school district’s primary focus 
of thrust, the responsibility will be a shared one. Pupil services 
specialists serve as monitors and expediters. As mentioned earlier, 
student development is a new concept— but one to which forward-looking 
school administrators and pupil services specialists should give 
serious thought and consideration. 




III. ORGANIZING, MANAGING, AND STAFFING 



School districts vary greatly in size, resources, and needs; and 
appropriate arrangements for organizing, managing, and staffing will 
differ greatly. However, in all but the smallest school districts, 
which will, of necessity, look to intermediate units (and/or cooperate 
with one or more other districts) for assistance, a good arrangement 
will have these features: 

* Pupil services will be a coordinated unit, tying together 
all services and programs under one "umbrella. ' 

* The unit will be a major department of the district’s 
organizational structure (titles differ from school sys- 
tem to school system) . 

* The department will be headed by an upper-echelon adminis- 
trator with an appropriate title and status. 

* The department will be organized with emphasis on services 
provided rather than on the disciplines in which the 
various professionals employed have been trained. 

* Roles, lines of responsibility and accountability, and 
interrelationships will be clarified and understood by all 
concerned. 



THE DEPARTMENT AND ITS ADMINISTRATOR 

The school district wishing to put emphasis on pupil services will 
nrovide that these coordinated services go into a major dep^tment or 
component of the district’s total organization or superstructure, ana 
that the department is headed by a school official with appropriate 
title and status. 



A Coordinated Unit— A Necessity 

creating a coordinated administrative unit provides a way to 
"bring under one umbrella" the numerous related noninstructional sew- 
ices for children and/or a means of welding the professionals providi^ 
those services into a team. There are many reasons w^ cwdin^im is 
essential, and some of them will 

cient to quote Danial W. Langson, Director of Child Welfare S«'^ces in 
long Beach Unified School District. Long Beach, which went 
“nating punil services immediately after World War II Md completed 
the reorganisation in 19 >t 8 , is a pioneer in this respect. 



1. To prevent wasteful duplication in the maintenance of records. 
The very nature of these services— special education, counsel- 
ing and psychological services, attendance services, and 
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health services--require the maintenance of individual pupil 
-iles. School districts learned that when close coordination 

each of the services, of necessity, main- 
tained its own set of case files, which was (a) inadequate, 
or (h) an unnecessary duplication of other department files, 
and thus a waste of taxpayers’ money. 

2. To prevent wasteful duplication of home and school visits, 
case studies, testing, and consultant work. Before coordi- 
nation, counselors, physicians, and nurses frequently 
screened and examined the same students; and nurses, attend- 
ance counselors, and even counselors were making home calls— 
and in a few cases arriving at the same door at the same 
time. Coordination insures the team approach at both the 
school and the district level, 

3» To prevent friction, Jiirisdictional disputes; and to bring 
about coordinated effort in each child's case. Without this 
coordination school districts discovered that each of these 
services tended to develop a "little kingdom" with insecure, 
jealous specialists who were increasingly isolated from the 
main stream of education. Child Welfare Services includes 
a team of specialists from 21 (more or less) separate dis- 
ciplines who must work shoulder to shoulder, if the iob is 
to be done well and efficiently, 

4, To facilitate communication, the heart of coordination, it 
was found that grouping of these special services under a 
single administrative head was highly desirable, 

5» To help Child Welfare Services personnel see their special 
role in relation to the other school services and to provide 
for coordination between those services and services 
offered by community institutions and agencies. 

6. To protect the superintendent of sc?>ools (and members of the 
board of education) from criticism arising from actions of 
individual staff members within a highly interdependent 
^Pjoup of services . Without an administrator responsible for 
coordination and administration, it is difficult to place 
responsibility. 



The Department in the District’s Organizational Plan 

The organizational pattern of most school districts has been 
structured over a period of time and developed in an additive fashion 
as new educational programs, problems, and challenges have demanded 
new personnel, in today’s educational scene, pupil services is 
emerging as a major area of school administration and management, 
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co-equal with the departments of ins 'ruction, business and finance, and 
staff personnel. If the district is so structured, the administrator 
in charge of the program reports directly to the superintendent (or to 
him through a deputy or associate superintendent). He is then a member 
of the superintendent’s cabinet, with the advantages of that status. 

This structure, in which pupil services is co-equal with other 
major departments (with variations to fit the local situation), was the 
prevailing one in the 20 school systems studied by IRCOPPS teams. It 
is the one recommended. 

-Another organizational pattern that exists in many school districts, 
pupil services is one division or component of the department of instruc- 
tion. This mode of organization has the advantage of indicating the 
commonality of responsibilities of x>upil service and instructional per- 
sonnel — and the interdependence of pupil services and instruction. 

The name of the department sh?nld be one that embraces all activ- 
ities coordinated in the department, with due consideration to developing 
concepts of what pupil services is now and where it is going, and also 
to local usage and tradition. Either Pupil Services and Studei^ Develop- 
ment or simply Student Development are the best titles to reflect long- 
range goals. The term Personnel lengthens the title, contributes nothing 
to the meaning, and, since it is used in reference to certificated and 
noncertificated employees, tends' to confuse. 

If the department includes special education for the atypical 
child who cannot profit in the regular classroom with special assist- 
ance, it may be desirable to use the title Pupil Services and Special 
Education . The title Department of Special Services is not recommended. 
If that title is used, the department may become, particularly in a small 
school system, a convenient '’parking ' spot for activitieb necessary for 
the school program but almost totally unrelated to pupil services (for 
example, the school I'jinch program or office services). 



The Administrator — His Title and Status 



The title for the administrator of pupil services should be assist- 
ant superintendent or director. The former is recommended. The latter 
is acceptable in school system in which some second-echelon administra- 
tors are called directors, and cdministrators bearing this title are 
members of the superintendent’s cabinet.^ To give a specific example, 
the public schools of Port Chester, New York, a school system that 
serves 5 >000 children and places a high priority on pj.pil services, has 
these three second-echelon school administrators reporting directly to 
the superintendent: 

Assistant Superintendent for Instruction 
Assistant Superintendent for Business 
Director of Pupil Services 



^ Consideration of salary differentials in districts using both titles 
is beyond the scope of this report. 




It is also appropriate in a school district too small to afford 
more than two second-echelon administrators, as, for example, in this 
model : 



Assistant Superintendent for the Educational Program 

Director, Instruction 
Director, Staff Personnel 
Director, Pupil Services 

Assistant Superintendent for Business and Finance 

At a later date, if the school system increases in size or wishes to 
place more emphasis on pupil services (or staff personnel), these 
directors can he made assistant superintendents. 

The title coordinator is not appropriate, since it does not 
adequately convey the extent of the administrator’s responsibility; 
and the title supervisor is still less appropriate. The use of either 
of these terms may result in an incongruous situation— directors of 
counseling, child studies being administratively responsible to a 
coordinator or supervisor. However, the problem of titles is not 
unique to pupil services, and many school districts need to study 
their middle management titles with a view toward revising them. 

Job descriptions for three administrators of pupil services are 
given in this rexK>rt as Appendix C, D, and E (the assistant superin- 
tendent in Cincinnati, Ohio, a school system servirig over 90,000 
students; Palo Alto, California, with 16,000 students; and Port 
Chester, New York, which has a student population of about 5,000). 



Status and Its Relation to Program Excellence 

For the administrator of pupil services, and also for all those 
in the department, interpersonal relationships and interaction are of 
paramount importance. Here, we are concerned primarily with the 
administrator and secondarily with personnel in his department. 

1. Cabinet meetings .^ If the administrator is a ’’regular” mem- 
ber of the superintendent's cabinet, he will be "in the mainstream" 
of the school planning and decision making, including consideration of 
new programs, of clianges proposed in existing programs, and of the 
budget. The latter is of considerable iirpartance in this day of in- 
creasing salaries for teachers (and others if they are included in 



^ Though the term cabinet is used here for the superintendent's 
top-level council, practice differs from school system to school sys- 
tem. In one, it may be "executive committee," while in another "super 
intendent's team.” In reality, the cabinet, including its name, 
composition, and the way it operates is frequently a reflection of the 
superintendent ' s personality. 



cositract negotiated)* In more than one school system, money-^or 
rather, the lack of it— has resulted in curtailing pupil services 
within the last two or three years* 

The man with cabinet status csui speak with a more authoritative 
voice at board meetings* In presentations before the board, audio- 
visuals are very useful— for exanple a filmstrip or tape of a team 
operation wrestling with the problem or problems of a particular 
cMld* 

2* Other upper-echelon personnel * It has already been stressed 
that the functions of pupil services and instructional personnel are 
interdependent. If the two administrators are co-equal, the way will 
be smoothed for them to work in true partnership* If the admlnistratcxr of 
pupil searvices is a third-level man in the department of instruction, 
it would take two very unusual men to establish and maintain the 
rapport essential to cooperation. 

A second upper-echelon administrator with whom the administrator of 
pupil services must cooperate is the administrator for staff personnel* 
Since -pupil services specialists are in short s\ipply, and expanding pro- 
grams entail hiring additional specialists, recruit!^ is not an easy 
job, and will not be in the fcnreseeable future* Recruitment cuid selec- 
tion might well be a joint responsibility* In one school system where 
the administrators for instruction, pupil services, and staff personnel 
work closely together, the latter visits all institutions of higher 
education offering summer and year-long training programs* 

The assignment of staff should be a matter of mutual consideration 
and consent, involving the euiministrators for pupil services, instruction, 
and staff personnel* When a specialist is to be assigned to a particular 
elementary building, it is imperative to consult the principal* 

It is also essential that the administrator for pupil services be 
able to work coc^eratively with the administrator of Federal programs* 
Many Title I schools are "saturated” with pupil service wcakers, and 
tho same is frequently true of schools in which Title III programs are 
operating* 

3o Departmental staff * One of the measures of the pupil service 
administrator's success will be how successful he is in tying together 
a group of specialists highly trained in a v^>riety of disciplines— and 
very sensitive people at that— into a team offering services to child- 
ren on an interdipciplinary basis* He will probably have in his depart- 
ment more than his share of prlma donnas, as well as an individual or 
two who thinks that his discipline has most if not all the answers, and 
who is reluctant to consult and work with other specialists and 
community agencies* 

School enployees, particularly those with specialized training, 
like to report to an upper-level administrator, a characteristic common 






to many if not most professional workers. "Your importance to them 
seems to increase," one pupil services administrator reported if you 
have cabinet status, "and they can see more clearly how their ideas 
move up to the top levels of administration," 

4, Principals . Building and maintaining good relationships 
with principals is very critical to the success of the program, "It 
is tragic," one administrator told ein IRCOPPS team, when we are 
unable to work together, when, we get boggev^ down over jurisdictional 
disputes, for then the wrong people suffer the most— teachers and 
children who badly need the services," The administrator plays a 
key role, but the responsibility is not his alone. Every pupil serv- 
ice specialist, particularly those who serve in the schools, either 
on an assigned (school-based) basis or on an itinerant basis, shares 
the responsibility, 

A last section of this chapter gives guidelines for techniques 
and procedures for building and maintaining good relationships 
between all pupil service specialists and principals and teachers. 
Here we are concerned only with the administrator's status and its 
effect on the program. What can the school administration do in 
this area? 

First, principals are more likely tc accept and utilize effec- 
tively the services of the specialists if the administrator has 
cabinet status. As one pupil service specialist stated the case: 

"When you work with a principal and he is aware that the adminis- 
trator reports at cabinet meetings what you are up to, that principal 

not only understands the program more readily, but he is more apt to 
be accepting." 

Second, the chief school officer can, and probably should, 
delegate to the administrator line authoi*ity within his area of opera- 
tion. To explain, the administrator of pupil services is, as will be 
readily recognized, a staff school officer, in that he cannot reach 
down to tell the building principal how to run his school. But he 
will be in a position to be a more effective administrator if the 
superintendent delegates to him certain responsibilities in the area 
of pupil services. For example, if an elementary principal fails to 
utilize the time and effort of an elementary counselor primarily to 
work with teachers, parents and children— if he sees the function of 
a school psychologist as only administering tests — the administrator 
should be able to confer with the irincipal to explain fimctions and 
the program without going through scalar-chain-of-command channels. 



INTERNAL STRUCTURE OF THE DEPARTMENT 

The department should be organized to provide for (l) the inter- 
disciplinary approach, (2) decentralization, ( 3 ) increased emphasis 
on cMld study, and (4) more work with i>arents. 



Interdisciplinary Approach 



To date, most pupil services departments have been structured so 
that the departmental units (here called divisions) are usually orga- 
nized on the basis of disciplines — that is social work services, 
psychological services, attendance wervices, etc,, each headed by a 
coordinator or director, if the department is large. Once can only 
ask: "Did this pattern of organization evolve because the district was 

attempting to utilize the pattern for services in secondary schools to 
a department that should serve all children in the district?" 



Should be organized to focus on functions rather 
should ask themselves "what pupil service 
s^ jrs require the expertise of such specialists as coun- 

social workers, health specialists’" rather 
specialists play?" The school dis- 

toict that wganlzes the department in "discipUne" units runs the risk 
ttot specialists will view their roles in teris of the areHl ttej 

Tumii difficulty in seeing themselves as members of the 

^®’^^°®f *®““« s pel”* of view essential to the operation of 
services at the elementary level. 



For the administrator seeking a model for units in the denartment 

(>>ecause we comment on the divisions, the ’ 
school districts are not identified): 

School district A, which is a large one, recently reorganized it<? 
department into five major divisions: reorganized its 



psychological services. The purpose of this division is 
to provide a wide variety of child study services. The 
title used tends to focus on the functions of psycholo- 
gists, though the division’s staff includes social workers 
a cwrdinatlng teacher, a psychiatrist, €uid a psychiatric * 
social worker, A better title might be child study. 

Pupil ad justment €tnd attendance services . This is an 
interesting arrangement under which school social workers, 
persons involved in enforcing conpulsory education laws, 
child labor laws, and activities to coordinate school 
efforts with the courts can be carried out. 

Guidance services , A better title for this department 
^ght be counseling services, which better reflects what 
the specialists in this division do. 

Dental and medical sei*vices. 



5* Special education. 







In school district B, which serves about 40,CX)0 students, the 
department of pupil services also has five major divisions: 

!• Child study , which provides an evaluative and planning 
service* The division has a director and a number of 
school psychologists. It is planned to involve them, 
principals, teachers, and others who can contribute to 
the study of a particular child. 

2. Guidance and counseling * which includes school counsel- 
ing, attendance services, and responsibility for the 
neighborhood youth corps program. 

3* Health services . 

4. Research and testing . 

5. Special education . 

The following internal organization has been recommended by an 
IRCOPPS study team for a school system serving approximately 35jOOO 
students that plans to give greater emphasis to pupil services: 

1. Child study 

2. Counseling services 

3 • Measurement services 

4. Special education 

The special education programs included among the components of 
the three models just given are programs for children who, because 
they differ from the typical youngster in their physical, mental, 
social, or emotional makeup, cannot profit in the regular classroom 
without some sort of special provision. The administration of these 
programs can be assigned to the department of instruction, a special 
department such as one in charge of administrative matters, or pupil 
services. If what is being done in the 20 school districts studied 
by the IRCOPPS teams is any indication of trends, the trend is to 
make the pupil services department responsible for these programs. 

There are numerous reasons why this arrangement is logical and 
desirable : 

1. The child in an educational program for exceptional children 
normally requires a larger measure of pupil services than 
does the nonexceptional child. The health, adjustment, 
attendance, family, and personal problems of these young- 
sters are complex and special. 

2. The trend in special education across the nation is to keep 
as many of these children as possible in the regular school 




program, and as close to home as possible— and to provide the 
exceptional child with the special help he needs by itinerant 
specialists (the speech and hearing therapists) and by’ 
employing resoiirce teachers. For children able to cope with 
the regular school setting if they have special help, the trend 
is to provide special classes in the needed subject areas, 
and then to move them into regular classes for art, home 
economics, shop, physical education, wherever they can cope 
with the class situation. 

For the physically handicapped, Tacoma, Washington, uses a 
’’progressive inclusion" concept. Special wings have been 
built onto some schools that eliminate such phytlcal hazards 
as steps and difficult doors— and where children may receive 
therapy and develop the skills they need to function in a 
normal classroom. 

3. The administrator of pupil services has fewer people reporting 
to him than the administrator of the instructional program. 

He therefore has more time to give to thoughtful attention to 
the program currently operating and to future directions. 

This assignment of responsibility need not and usually does not 
lessen attention to instructional matters in special education. In fact 
it tends to enhance that aspect of the program. As already pointed out, 
pupil services and instruction are interdependent; and many pupil serv- 
ices, including child study, counseling, and group testing have instruc- 
tional components and impact.^ 



Decentrali zation 



Pupil services should be far more decentralized than they usually 
are now in most school systems. The principle underlying this recommen 
dation is that the specialists who perform a service should be located 
as close as possible to those whom they serve— teachers , principals, 
parents, and children. 

To provide pupil services in the schools, specialists should not 
be central office-based. They should be out where the "action" is— in 
the schools where they can provide assistance when needed. At the 
elementary level, the district should provide a nucleus of building- 
based specialists (recommended staffing-pupil ratios are given later). 

The central office staff should be limited, insofar as possible, 
to personnel charged with the administrative elements of the program. 

In a small school system, the <mly person based in the central office 
may be the administrator (as in Port Chester, New York). In a much 



^ An IRCOPPS consultant, Frances A. Mullen, recently published a 
study on Educating Handicanped Children (Washington, D.C. s Educational 
Service Bureau, Inc77"J9S9Tt 
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larger school system, staff, including coordinators of services such 
as child study, etc., can serve from such smaller units as social 
service centers housed in buildings throughout the city. 

Specialists who serve on an itinerant basis should, of course, 
do so on a schedule arranged by the central office in a small school 
system, or by a coordinator or director in a large system# In the 
large system, where they are housed in buildings throughout the city, 
they should be assigned to clusters of schools# 



Increased liimphasis <ai Child Study 

It is strongly recommended that a division of child study be 
included in the pupil services department of every school system# The 
nature of child study services is discussed later, as is also the team 
conference system, the most effective technique evolved to date of pro- 
viding assistance for children with problems. 



More Work with Parents 



In few school districts has major attention been given to involving 
parents. Parent cooperation and participation is important for effec- 
tive pupil services to children of all ages. At the elementary level, 
where the pupil service specialist spends much of his time and effort 
working with adults significant to the child, working with parents is 
extremely important. Consultation with, and services to, parents should 
be planned as a part of every program to provide services to children. 

The plans for operations of the pupil services department should 
include an arrangement for involving parents on a districtwide level. 

One expedient way to do this is to establish a Pupil Services Advisory 
Council, composed of representative specialists fl*om the department, 
representative administrators from other departments, teachers, parents, 
students, and community people from business, industry, higher education, 
and community agencies and organizations. This group ceoi, and probably 
should, elect its own chairman. It should, meet on a regular basis. Its 
function should be of an advisory and e 3 q)ioratory nature. An effective 
council can provide an excellent source of ’’feedback" to the department 
and the entire school system regarding the effectiveness of the program. 



STAFFING AND STAFFING RATIOS 

To provide effective pupil services at the elementary level, the 
school system should (l) determine the educational and developmental 
needs of all children in all of its elementary schools, (2) hire an 
appropriate "mix" of specialists to provide a total program to meet 



For more on child study, see i>p, 
technique, see pp. 57-78. 



^7-50, and on the teaming 




those needs, and (3) consider the needs of individual schools when 
making staff assignments. 

As every reader of this report will recognize, elementary schools 
vary greatly in student population and are usually much smaller than 
secondary schools. A I968 report on the elementary principalship, cited 
e€u:lier, includes data on enrollment based on replies from nearly 2,300 
principals. Nearly 72 percent of the schools replying ranged in size 
from 100 to 699 pupils. The median was 490 youngsters. One principal 
reported an enrollment of 17 children, and another 3,100 (this was the 
largest enrollment reported). 



The Generali st-Speclalist— a New "Breed " 

The pupil services specialist serving at the elementary level should 
be school-based to be ’’where the action is. ' He is then there when 
teachers or the principal need and request help and when parents visit 
the school. Most of his work will probably be with adults; he can estab- 
lish rapport with, and be prepared to help, all children in the school. 

A pupil services program at the elementary level staffed by school- 
based specialists has been until recently a goal (though Long Beach has 
been using elementary counselors for more than 25 years). Today such 
programs are a reality. In a few school systems, generalist- specialists 
serve in all elementary schools (for example, Lexington, Ivlassachusetts, 
and Palo Alto, California, whose programs are described in the final 
section of this report). Many target-area schools are saturated with 
pupil service specialists, including the generalist, while many school 
districts are well on their way to establishing outstanding elementary 
programs and have added a pupil service worker to the staff in certain 
schools. For ex€unple, Tacoma, Washington, which employs 15 such spe- 
cialists, has assigned them to certain schools rather than "spread” 
their Influence ’’thin" over a larger number. 

Ideally, pupil services at the elementary level should be staffed 
with three professionals— a counseling (or guidance) consultant, a psy- 
chologist, and a social worker. However, most elementary schools are not 
large enough to warrant concentrating so many hard-to-find professionals 
in one elementary school, and few, if any school systems could afford it, 
if the specialists were available. The solution lies In hiring a 
specialist who can serve as a generalist in a threefold role. 

It has long been recognized that the preparation and roles of pupil 
personnel specialists overlap. This is particularly true of counselors, 
school social workers, and school psychologists, three categories of 
pupil service specialists being recruited to staff elementary programs. 
The training programs of all three, so Hyrm M. Smith and Louise 0 . 
Eckerson have pointed out:^ 



^ in the Elementary Schools . OE Bulletin No. 36, 19 ^ 3 > 

pp. 12-13. 
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place eiaphasis on each pupil as an indiiridual , on mental hygiene, 
and on the psychology of development and adjustment. An impor- 
tant aspect of the preparation for each service is an \mder standing 
of the individual as a psychological and social being . , . • 

On the job, all three specialists try to help pupils to utilize 
their abilities mere fully, to overcome personal problems, to 
understand themselves more clearly, and to make better progress 
in school. All render service in cooperation with the school 
staff and parents. 

In elementary schools throughout the nation, persons trained as 
guidance personnel, social workers, or psychologists are serving in 
elementary schools as the specialist responsible for a comprehensive 
pupil services program # When they so serve, each assumes, in part at 
least, the role of another. Counseling personnel and psychologists 
use casework techniques and social workers give individual intelli- 
gence tests. School systems hiring specialists to work in the capacity 
of generalist-specialist will need to make decisions in several areas. 

His title . His title should be appropriate. Preferably, it 
should indicate his unique functions and role, distinguish his job 
from that of the high school counselor, and indicate his professional 
status . 

The title child development specialist is perhaps most appropriate. 
The origin of the term is unknown, but in a 1966 study entitle Scope of 
Papil Personnel Services , the Office of Education suggested its use,^ 
School systems employing this specialist use other titles, stressing 
the consultative aspects of the job— Counseling Consultant in Lexington, 
Massachusetts^ Guidance Consultant in Palo Alto, California; and ele- 
mentary consultant in other school systems. 

Area of concentration , Though every generalist- specialist will 
need, and should obtain, support from other pupil services personnel, 
he will probably bear the primary responsibility for the pupil serv- 
ices program in the school in which he serves « Since, by definition, 
the elementary program is to serve teachers, principals, parents, as 
well as children, the specialist in a school with 600 pupils could 
have a "case load" of over 1,800 persons. If the specialist is to be 
effective, the school administration will need to decide where the 
specialist will concentrate his efforts. 

In most elementary programs, the specialist concentrates on help- 
ing the adults important to the child, often initially school personnel. 



^ Coordinated by Louise 0, Eckerson and Hyrum M, Smith, OE 
publication 23045. 

^ Appendix F is a job description for this position in Lexington, 
Massachusetts, 
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Miction aM ^signment. The school system should hire the best 
people available, recFuiting on as broad a base as possible. Including 
school psychologists and school social workers in the "pool" of profes" 
sionals increases the supply of professionals available to school 

systems. Many of them have had teaching experience or have acquired 
teaching certificates. 

Whatever his area of concentration, it is highly desirable that the 
applicant have sufficient background in psychology so that he will under- 
stand why elenientciry school children behave as they do, what their 
behavior meaiis, and how the individual child with concerns or problems 
can be helped. Work with elementary children is highly desirable, it 
should be recognized, however, that the candidate who has seized as an 
intern in elementary guidance or tforked with children professionally in 
a community agency program may be better qualified than the former 
teacher who may not be skilled in the professional techniques needed to 
do the job. 

The recruiter should look for qualities and qualifications not 
evident in the candidate's credential and college record. Is he the 
kind of person who enjoys being of service? Will he be able to estab- 
lish an atmosphere of mutual liking and respect with both children and 
adults? Would he, as did one specialist, respond sensitively to a 
youngster who did not "like" his English teacher (and was therefore not 
doing well in that subject) eind suggest a three-way conference at 
which the problem was ironed out. 

When selecting and assigning, the school official should do so with 
one eye on the qualifications of the candidate and the other on the needs 
of the conmunity and the particu3.ar school to be served. Xn a community 
where parents are greatly concerned with mental health and with early 
identification of the factors that cause problems in children (and this 
is true in many suburban communities), the school administration may 
wish to hire a psychologist. 

Large school systems tend to use more school social workers than 
do smaller ones. In inner-city schools— and also in suburban schools 
serving children from families of low socioeconomic status--the family 
casework technique (the social service worker’s main function) may be 
the most effective means of alleviating the problems that disturb 
children. Lexington, Massachusetts, with an elementary consultant in 
every elementary school, hires all three types, and assigns them on 
the basis of the needs In the particular school. Large school dis- 
tricts will be wise to adopt this staffing practice and when they 
c€m place a school-based pupil service specialist in every elementary 
school in the system. 

Staffing Ratios 

To staff a good program in the elementary school, the school 
district will need to provide school-based specialists, plus itinerants. 




School"bd ^ed personnel . If the school is typical, a generalist- 
specialist is recommended for every 600 children. This is the ratio 
for counselors to children recommended by the i960 White House Confer- 
ence on Youth (some participants in an OE-sponsored conference to 
consider the White House Conference felt that the ratio should be one 
to 400 children). One generalist-specialist can usually serve two 
schools, each enrolling 3OO to 400 pupils, while a school with 1,200 
children would require two. 

The ratio for the school nurse should never be higher than one 
for every 1,200 children— a figure substemtiated on a questionnaire 
sent to 50 chief state school officers. In most school districts, 
one nurse will be able to serve two or three schools. She should be 
able to provide adequate service in a typical school if she is pro- 
vided with adequate clerical help euid if she is not expected to devote 
too much of her time to applying band-aids and other tasks that can be 
taken care of well by a nonprofessional. 

The foregoing ratios will not be adequate in a school serving 
large numbers of disc dvantaged children. Following are two examples: 

1. School Bj, located in Washington, D.C, is small for an inner- 
city school serving chlldre.' in the ghetto. Its enrollment 
is between 400 and ^50 children, all of whom have serious 
problems. It is a target-area school; and Title I, ESEA, 
funds are being used to provide an imaginative team of spe- 
cialists to work with children, their teachers, and their 
parents. This team consists of one full-time elementary 
counselor, a psychologist and social worker (both part-time), 
a pupil personnel worker experienced in working with commu- 
nity agencies, plus two pupil personnel aides who help with 
Jobs that do not require professional training. Children in 
the school are tutored by tutors provided through the Youth 
Tutoring program. All pupil service workers have had 
experience with the role of the social worker. 

2. The "Magnet” School, opened in Long Beach, California, in 
September 1969> is designed to provide a "full service" edu- 
cational program for 350 children in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth grades. The school, air conditioned and fully carpeted, 
is designed with learning areas for large gi*oup learning 
experiences and individualized instruction. The list of 
instructional aids is amazing. The teaching staff includes 
specialist teachers, classroom teachers, each of whom is a 
specialist, and an aide for e'very teacher— with supportive 
services provided by a full-time nurse, a full-time counselor, 
a psychologist, who serves half-time, a home-school liaison 
worker, plus volunteers. 

This school and its program was planned to provide the chil- 
dren attending an opportxmity to learn with and about people 




having racial backgrounds different fyom their own. The 
school end its program were planned for approximately 250 
students froin four overcrowded inner-city schools (boundary 
lines were changed) and about 100 Caucasian pupils from out- 
side the central area whose parents would wish to enroll 
them in a unique educatioxial opportunity. The 90 who did 
enroll ir September are "bright” youngsters, many of them 
the children of professional people such as editors and 
college professors. 

Itinerant specialists . If a district can staff its elementary 
schools with school-based specialisi;-., this will reduce the number of 
children referred to itinerant specialists, but will not eliminate the 
need for their services. Such a staffing arrsuigement will also have an 
effect on the nature of the additional services required. If the school- 
based counselor or consultant is a trained t ^ychologist or social service 
worker, there will be less nec'd for services in this area from itinerant 
specialists. 

Because of the small size of elementary schools, in many districts, 
even those that adhere to the staffing ratios indicated, the elementary 
counselor or consultant (the generalist) and the school nurse will serve 
in more than one school; and in that respect may be considered itiner- 
ants. At this point, however, the discussion is concerned with piq)il 
services personnel who serve in a considerable number of schools. In a 
small school system, these specialists may be based in the central 
office; in larger systems, they should work out of area offices and 
serve clusters of schools. (Job descriptions for all specialists dis- 
cussed here, both school-based and itinerant, arc included in the 
appendix — Appendixes G through K). 

School psychologist . It is recommended that the psychologist- 
student staffing ratio be one to 1,000, a figure that is consider- 
ably lower than the ratio generally recommended. Perhaps a better 
way to determine staffing ratios is on the basis of caseload. In 
Tacoma, Washington, psychologists are limited to a caseload of 
about 100 per year. 

School social worker . Ratios for the social worker (in some 
school systems called the visiting teacher) are difficult to for- 
mulate, because their roles vary so much at the local level. 

However, a ratio of one social service worker for every 1,000 to 
1,500 children is adequate and realistic if he is backed up by 
other pupil personnel specialists such as attendance i>ersonnel 
and paraprofessionals. 

Speech and hearing therapist . There is a general lack of infor- 
mation on ratios for speech and hearing therapists or clinicians, 
wMch need to be considered in relation to the incidence of speech 
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and hearing handicaps and the therapist's c.iseload# In 1964, the 
Ohio Department of Education recommended a .*atio of one therapist 
^ar 2,500 pupils and a caseload of 75 to 100 childi’en. If the 
incidence of speech handicaps is 50 per 1,000 school-age children, 
as indicated in a recent authoritative estimate,^ and if the 
therapist served only the 50 identifiable handicapped, the Ohio 
ratio would result in a caseload of 125 children. Insofar as the 
needs of the children are concerned, it might he more realistic 
to provide a minimum of one therapist per 2,000 school population— 
€Uid make provision for him to spread his influence by working with 
children in groups and by assisting teachers to develop develop- 
mental speech programs. 

Psychiatrist . Exhibit L is a job description for the consulting 
psychiatrist in Port Chester, New York, where this professional, 
who is in private practice and a Doctor of Medicine, serves the 
school district one day a week. Some larger districts employ 
one or more psychiatrists to study children ifith severe enK>tional 
problems, to work with other pupil personnel workers, to advise 
principals and teachers on remedial measures, and tc work closely 
with mental health clinics. 

It should be en5>hasized that any discussion of staffing and its 
adequacy is based on certain suppositions. First, the time and effort 
of the professionals should be utilized appropriately. If the psychol- 
ogists are spending an inordinate amount of their time testing, the 
school would be wise to hire a psychometrist. Second, all profession- 
als should be flexible and versatile, ready to do anything appropriate 
to help children. Third, every specialist should have adequate clerical 
support. If professionally trained specialists are spending much of 
their time doing clerical work, the system would be wise to hire two 
clerical or support persons rather than another hard-to-find professional. 



COORDINATION WTEK FRINCIEALS 

Good relationships with principals are essential to program success. 
The principal is responsible for pupil services in his building, as he 
is for other components of the educational program. He is usually the 
channel through which requests for services move from the teacher to 
pupil services. If he regards them as a "frill,” teachers in his build- 
ing will reflect his attitude, and probably be reluctant to request help 
when needed. Further, teachers need to be informed, and kept informed, 
about the services available and their advantages. The responsibility 
for informing them is one that he shares with pupil services personnel. 

- - 

^ Provided by Dr. William Greer, Executive Director of the Council 
for Exceptional Children, NrA, in support of H.R. 514. ESEA Amendment 

of 1969. 
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of Eelationshj-ps on the Program 

The IRCOPPS study teams observed the telling effect of relation- 
ships on the effectiveness of services rendered. In schools where 
relationships were poor, pupil services suffered. Among the special- 
ists, there was a nigher than usual incidence of poor morale and 
confusion about assignments and areas of responsibility. The special- 
ists tended to be more guarded, and their programs less exciting. In 
scnools where the principal, as the executive head of his school, 
exercised t^e leader sliip, pupil service specialists functioned far 
more effectively. They preferred to work in buildings where there was 
principal, one who, though sensitive and a good listener, is 
able to make decisions and is willing to accept the responsibility for 
those decisions. 



Relationships at Elementary and Secondary Level 

The e3Q)erience of the IRCOPPS teams lead to the observation that, 

■ nough the situation varied from district to district, good relations 
were more common between pupil service personnel and principals at the 
elementary than at the secondary level. For purposes of this study, 

the reasons why this may have been true are more important than the 
observation itself. 

The size of the secondary schools, the explosive nature of today’s 
high school population, plus concern over teacher morale and effective- 
ness, all contribute to the difficulties facing today's high school 
pFiJicip&l# In SOO10 schools^ li© SGcnisd. XiniitGdL to in&n&gsioGxit ctnd hum&n 
engineering tasks, and was preoccipied with "rxuming a smooth ship«" 

In such a sitiiation, pupil services got along well and were supported 
if they did not make more problems than they helped to solve. 

Though some of the same pressures existed at the elementary level, 
the number of pupils, teachers, and parents Involved was smaller and 
generally more easily managed and satisfied. Also, the elementary 
principal was more likely to view his Job as being instructional leader 
of the building; and often saw more clearly how the services fitted 
into his program. 

It should also be noted that in the school districts visited, the 
majority of pupil services specialists serving at the elementary le\»’el 
did so on an itinerant basis, with the result that the elementary prin- 
cipals felt less burdened with supervision. In addition, many of the 
building-based activities observed at the elementary level were demon- 
stration projects or programs, which the school administration had 
placed, for obvious reasons, in schools where they had ihe best chances 
of success, A receptive principal is always an important factor when 
such a decision is made. 




Further, it should be noted that the 20 districts visited were 
selected primarily on the basis of the excellence of their programs, 
which included services to elementary school children and activities 
in their behalf. Obviously, elementary principals in these districts 
were more Imowledgeable about pupil services and how they can be of 
benefit to educational programs than elementary principals in most 
other school districts throughout the nation* 

The point here is clear. In a school system initiating or 
expanding pupil services at the elementary level, the administration 
must plan to "sell" principals on the program* 



Building and Maintaining Good Relationships 

Building and maintaining good relationships is a demanding job, 
and one that involves the administrator and all pupil service person- 
nel. It also involves the chief school officer, for he more than any 
other school official is responsible for climate in which all school 
employees work* The kind of a climate in which pi^pil services can 
flourish is one in which (l) the contribution of all employees to the 
educational program is recognized, (2) interpersonal relationships are 
Sood, and (3) all staff members are considered members of a team 
effort to improve the educational program. 

Fostering a cooperative attitude . The job of pupil service 
specialists is an interactive one, and a cooperative attitude provides 
a common denominator for good relationships and interaction. "It is 
important," one administrator stated, 

"to recognize that principals have pressure-packed jobs, 
perhaps the toughest in the school system. They need to 
be on top and in charge of everything that goes on in 
their buildings. In the final analysis, they are held 
accountable for everything good or bad and by everyone— 
central office administrators, teachers, parents, even 
students." 

It is essential that pupil service specialists recognize the 
classroom teacher as "captain of the team." This is extremely irapcr- 
tant at the elementary level, where the teacher is usually the 
principal agent of ch^ge. The pupil services specialist should see 
his job in relation to the teacher as a helping role— to help him 
understand not only the child with problems, but all children; and 
be a, better obse 2 rver cf himself as he interacts with a pupil or a 
group. 



The pupil servicy worker who is aloof; who sees his discipline 
as the all important one; and who conveys the impression (by word, 
deed, or inplication) that "learning what makes kids tick" and solving 
problems for those with problems requires an expertise possessed only 
by the professionally trained specialist will be a poor person to work 
in elementary schools. 
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Inform , orie nt , and keep u p-to-date . Principals should be informed 
when a program or activities are in the planning stage, for several 
reasons. All people are prone to accept and utilize what they know about 
and what they have helped to plan. In addition, the school district that 
does not involve principals in j lanning fails to utilize an important 
resource— the expertise of the principals who probably know more about 
problems and needs in their schools than anyone else. 

Orientation is essential, and is a continuing responsibility of 
pupil service administrators and specialists cn his staff. As a prin- 
cipal in the Charlotte-Mecklenburg School District in North Carolina 
stated: 

"We have to be oriented, for, if we do not understand the 
use of pupil services, we will not use them. We are prac- 
tical people and too busy to be working things into our 
programs that do nob mean imich to us or that do not seem 
to fit in. We have to protect our teachers from additional 
burdens that represent a needless and useless intrusion on 
their time if no clear cut value is r^resented or if we do 
not understand what the value is." 

"Keeping principals informed and up-to-date is a never ending process," 
one administrator commented, 

"In the first place, our programs are continually changing; 
and in the second place, there is a fair amount of turnover 
among principals. It is helpful if we are in on the selec- 
tion of new principals, but even then an educational program 
on our part is necessary. Also, you can never really rest 
feeling that the job is done. It must be recycled on a 
continuous basis," 

In the Charlotte-Mecklenburg schools, the administrator of pupil 
services schedules workshops for elementary principals at intervals 
over a period of time. In these, small groups of elementary principals 
meet with the coordinator of one area, then of a second, and a third, 
until all principals have had an opportunity to be with all coordina- 
tors, These meetings serve a twofold objective: they not only keep 
principals Informed; they also give them an <^portunity to react and 
to provide feedback of an eval\iative nature . 

Provide good and fast service . "One key to good pupil service- 
principal relations,** said one administrator with considerable 
experier' 

"is good and fast service. From time to time through- 
out the school year, principals do have need for special 
help as, for example, when the backlog of cases being 
worked on by staff assigned to work in the school gets 



out of hand, or when a special education screening is 
being conducted. They cannot always predict when a 
need for additional or special services is going to 
occur, and rarely can they predict an emergency situ- 
ation. If the administrator is able to meet the cail 
promptly with a task force, this usually greatly in- 
creases the opportunity for effective service and acts 
as a stimulus to get the principal served to call more 
frequently." 

Involve pupil service personnel in hiring principals . In school 
systems with strong pupil service programs at the elementary level, 
pupil service personnel serve on committees that select new princi- 
pals. For example, take Baltimore County, Metryland, where the team 
conference system (described in detail in Chapter V of this study) is 
utilized in all schools in the district. Any candidate for a prin- 
cipals hip must evidence a respect and capacity for teaming; and the 
ability to provide leadership for in-building operations is an 
inportant criterion of principal success. 

At a recent workshop on the team approach to pupil services, 
Charles DeWitt, the district’s administrator of pupil services, was 
able to report: "Of over lUo schools now we don’t know of any hold- 

outs. There are several principals who are lukewarm, but the majority 
of them accept the team as an integral part of their program and a way 
of working."^ 

Involving pupil services personnel in the selection and evalua- 
tion of principals is only one aspect of providing for a good relation- 
ship between pupil services personnel and principals. The latter were 
informed when the school district set out to develop plans for teaming 
procedures, and pupil services personnel talked with principals at 
their respective professional meetings. "We needed their support and 
we got it," Dr. DeWitt was able to say. 

Operational Guidelines for Good Relationships 

Carefully thought out organization charts euid job descriptions 
are essential to good interpersonal relationships and effective opera- 
tion of the program. But these documents seldom, if ever, include 
adequate guidelines for operational details. Handbooks explaining 
pupil services, the persons concerned, and their relationships are 
essential. 



^ This workshop, held June 26-29, 1968, in Clearwater, Florida, 
was sponsored by the Pinellas County Board of Education and the 
Florida State Department cf Education. A report on the workshop was 
published by the Florida State Department of Education under the title 
Developing a Team Approach to Pupil Services (quotation is from p. 24). 
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From the I967 study of 20 school districts with ‘’good’' programs, 
plus continuing study of promising programs and practices and con- 
tinuing contact with pupil service specialists on a nationwide basis, 
the IRCOPPS professional staff has found that interpersonal relation- 
ships between pupil service specialists and building principals are 
good if the follovdng staff relationships pertain: 

* Principals are responsible for the schedule and outline of 
duties of pupil services specialists while in their build- 
inp. This includes in-building specialists, as well as 
itinerant specialists such as psychologists and social 
workers. Usually, details are worked out cooperatively by 
the principal and specialists and approved by the adminis- 
trator. Most often the specialist, in essence, is the 
administrator’s representative in the school and speaks 
for him. 

* The administrator is responsible for districtwide sched- 
ules and a general outline of duties, particularly for the 
itinerant specialists. These usually are cleared with 
principals ahead of time, especially if it is felt that 
conflicts may arise. 

* The administrator is responsible for recruitment, but 
shares responsibility with principals for assignment of 
staff to particular buildings. 

* The administrator is responsible for the program develop- 
ment and evaluation of districtwide pupil services in such 
areas as coimseling, psychological services, social work 
services, health services, etc. In carrying out these 
responsibilities, he frequently calls upon staff to meet 
as committees but plans the meetings well in advance so 
that staff continuity at the building level will not be 
in5>air6d. 

* The administrator is responsible for citywide staff devel- 
opment in the various discipline areas, but consults with 
principals on the overall plan and calendar. 

* Staff evaluation is a shared responsibility between 
administrators and principals with administrators empha- 
sizing professional development and supervision, while 
principals emphasize administrative supervision such as 
scheduling, the assignment of ducies, and .apport with 
staff, students, and parents. 



IV, CENTER ACTIVITIES AT THE ELEMENTARY LEVEL 
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In an article on "New Trends in Pupil Personnel" and their effect 
Oii staffing and staffing needs, Dr, Gordon P, Liddle, formerly execu- 
tive director of IRCOPPS, advises school administrators to hire a "mix" 
of specialists, who, working as a team, will be able to provide jhild- 
ren with a wide variety of services,^ The school system planning to 
improve and increase pupil services at the elementary level should plan 
for a 'mix' of activities. 



CHILD STUDY 

Child study is an activity, the purpose of which is to spot trouble 
earlj'- and to provide a youngster help before his problem becomes full- 
blown, Chapter V, which discusses teaming or the team conference system 
in considerable detail, provides an example or model for child study. 

The teaming arrangement provides the most effective technique developed 
to date for in-depth and immediate help for the child with potential or 
real troubles. 



What Child Study Is 

Child study provides study of individual children, and is not, as 
might be inferred, devoted to study of child behavior and development 
in general. Its purpose is to prevent learning difficulties and men- 
tal health problems, which is today considered one of the primary 
purposes of all pupil services. 

So important is child study to pupil services that it has been 
recommended that the pupil services department include a division of 
child study. The school district of Tacoma, Washington, which has 
such a unit, describes the function of child study as an evaluative 
and planning service. The members of the staff engage in studies of 
individual children for the purpose of facilitating understanding and 
educational planning. The child study involves a gathering together 
of the information of the child's current status and past history. 

The child study involves a review of the present and past behavior. 
Psychological testing is done when deemed appropriate. Interviews 
are almost always held with parents, teachers, and others within the 
child's immediate contact area, and educational prescriptions are 
worked out following evaluations. Most contacts with the individual 
student are of short duration, but in some cases they extend over 
long periods of time. In addition to individual child study, some 
staff members are prepared to consult in matters of curriculum 



1 This article was published in Personnel News (Educational 
Service Bureau, Washington, D«C,), issue for November I968, 



pl&iining And s‘b'udi0s of thG ch&r’ac'bsris'biics of groups of studonts wdiiliin 
a school, 1 

In school systems endeavoring to provide adequate child study, pupil 
service specialists devote a considerable portion of their time to this 
activity. While they take a major responsibility for gathering and 
evaluating the information needed to understand the child in his life 
situation, instructional and administrative personnel responsible in 
the child's education are also involved and, at times, parents and com- 
munity agency people as well. 



Essential Characteristics 



For child study to be effective, a method of proceeding needs to 
be established that will provide for (l) involving the child's teacher, 
(2) use of the educational approach rather than a test-centered or 
clinical approach, (3) a referral process that will provide help as 
soon as possible, (4) periodic evaluations, and (5) a decentralized 
(i.e., building-based) operation. 

Teacher involvement . The objective of child study is to bring 
about change in the youngster with a problem, a process in which his 
classroom teacher will be the principal agent of change. The child's 
teacher should therefore be involved deeply in all phases of the study 
in order that he may be fully informed regarding, and in accord with, 
the recommendations for remedial action. 

'^be educational approach . The approach should be educational 
rather than clinical or test-centered. The teacher, who in many cases 
is the person making the referral, does not want a diagnosis— he wants 
some very practical suggestions of what he can do to start helping the 
child. 

Though tests should be used when appropriate, the study of a 
child should not be test -centered. The results of superb and often 
complex tests can be a great aid; but the persons involved in the 
study should never become so enamored with tests and results that they 
lose sight of the child and get involved in evaluating the tests. 

Referral process . An adequate referral process is of paramount 
importance. To date, too many requests for help with a particular 
child have gone through referral after referral, oftentimes winding up 
with a nonschool agency, while the child needing help goes thr'ough 



^ Cited from a bulletin entitled Tacoma Public Schools ; Pupil 
Personnel Services . Directory of Functions , Staff , Referral Procedures , 
and Admission Criteria. 
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months of frustration and perhaps failure.^ One reason for including 
a division of child study in the department of pupil personnel serv- 
ices is that the school system has one person responsible for expediting 
referrals and for administering the entire child study activity. 

The referral process should he well defined, with all persons who 
may wish to make referrals informed concerning channels of communica- 
tion, It is wise to provide that referrals may he made hy any staff 
member (the teacher, principal, or pupil services specialist), parents, 
or community resource. If the child is in school, the formal referral 
should go through the principal, who is, in the final analysis, respon- 
sible for everything that goes on in his school Provision should be 
made for children who are not in school,, An appropriate person is the 
director of child study. 

Periodic evaluations . During the study process for a child, eval- 
uation should take place periodically to evaluate progress, and to 
check on how the child is responding to the recommended action. Per- 
haps changes need to be made in the plans for helping him meet his 
problems. In many instances, the child for whom the remediation sug- 
gested has been judged successful may need to be evaluated periodically. 
At the very least, his record should he flagged for the pupil monitoring 
service so that the persons responsible can watch for the reappearance 
of the problem or for new problems. 



— ^^centralized operation . The study of a particular child and 
his problem shoi^d be building-based. This is recommended even though 
there are administrative and central -office elements in every child 
study effort, A number of reasons underlie this recommendation. 

In a child study project, the role cf the specialists involved is 
to serve teachers, principals, parents, and childrenj and their aims 
relate to increasing the effectiveness of the instructional program 
which is building-based. If the study is building-based, they will be 
perhaps able to observe the child in the natural setting of the class- 
room without his knowing that he is being singled out for observation. 
They will have easier access to his records, special teachers who may 
know him, and his parents. Working in the building will help them to 
understand better the psycho-social milieu In which the referred child 
goes to school and lives. 



This statement should not be interpreted to infer that nonschool 
agencies should not be utilized in pupil study. In many small commu- 
nities , a Child Guidance Clinic or Community Health Agency may be the 
best source of help available; and the school system should never over- 
look a community agency that may be of assistance in understanding and 
meeting the child's problem. 
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In most instances, the child will remain in his regular classroom, 
but some severe cases will need to be transferred to special education 
programs or referred to a child study center for special help. 



Educational Child Study Center 

One means of improving child study that few school systems have 
used to date, at least in a fashion approaching adequacy, is an Educa- 
tional ohild Study Center, The center should focus on the development 
of educational prescriptions for exceptional children and others who 
^1^‘^‘icult to plan for. It should concentrate on learner strengths 
and the construction of teaching plans, not on learner disabilities 

and classification. It should emphasize teaching- learning variables 
not psychometrics. 



In most communities, the center should be established to serve on 
a citywide basis, while urban areas might well plan for several centers 
to decentralize the operation, and a regional center would be necessary 
to serve smaller school systems. Such a center has been established by 
a multi-county in Iowa, and it is described in Chapter VI, 



PUPIL ADMISSION, PLACEMENT, AND MONITORING 

It is important that pupil service specialists play a "godfather” 
role in pupil admission, placement, and monitoring. They should spot 
at the earliest possible moment children who show signs of learning 
difficulty so that preventive measures can be taken. 

Admission 



If youngsters are to get off to a good start, the people respon- 
sible for their educational program need to know much moi*e about them 
than is usually the case. Securing the needed information is an 
activity for pupil services. 



The best time to provide preventive measures is during the early 
years of a child’s life, when he and his parents are most amenable to 
change. Today, a pupil’s first screening takes place during his first 
year in school, roughly at age five. But this occurs only in enlight- 
ened school districts, and is often on a limited or selected basis. 

Ideally, the school’s first contact with the child and his parents 
should occur much earlier, preferably during his second or third year 
of life. With the growth of prekindergarten. Head Start, and experi- 
mental programs, society is moving in the direction of early prevention 
and remediation, and a precedent has been set. The adequate pupil 
services of the future will provide screening for young children, and 
certain enlightened districts are already moving in this direction. 
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The school, system can, as many already do, hold a spring "round- 
up" for chilcir-en who are going to enter kindergarten the following 
autuimi. This is an opportunity to find out about the child from those 
who Imow him beEt-<-his parents. In one round-up, parents were asked 
such simple questions as these: "Will you please tell us about Bill?" 

'What are yo\u* hopes and aspirations for him?" ’Is there any infor- 
mation you would like to share with us that will help us plan for him?" 

To spot children who may have learning problems, more tests should 
be used, and they should be given early. Batteries for preschool 
screening have been developed— for example, the staff for Project FOCUS 
(Focus on Children with Underdeveloped Skills) developed screening bat- 
teries for preschool as well as school-age children. The preschool 
battery, used in the spring for prekindergartners included: 

1, Nurse Interview Health Inventory 

2, Health Data Summary Sheet 

a) Review of Health Record 

b) Vision Screening for Acuity and Muscle Balance 

c ) Audioraetric Screening 

3, Speech and Language Screening 

4, Parent Interview for Home and Family Data 

5# Parent Observation of Child's Behavior 

6, Gross Motor Abilj Test (Items scaled to age group) 

7# Copy Forms and Pencil Grip 

8, Draw-A-Man 

If the school district has a program for prekindergartners, their 
records should be used to start a cumulative index for the youngsters 
involved. In addition, the pupil service specialist serving children 
in a prekindergarten program can be given the responsibility of follow- 
ing up "graduates" of such programs, as is done in Rochester, New York,^ 



Placement 



Today about 20 percent of American families move each year, and 
some schools find that their turnover in a given year is 100 percent. 

If children are to maintain continuity in their schooling and to get 
off to a good start in the new school, it is important that they be 
properly placed. In a school in Denver, Colorado, all transfers into 
the school are put in orientation classes until their present learnings 
can be evaluated. These classes are small, and pupil service 
specialists help in the evaluation. 



1 The programs in Rochester are described in Chapter VI 



Monitoring; 



Each child should have periodically a comprehensive review of his 
progress and development. This is a task for pupil service specialists, 
not the teacher, whose specialty is teaching and who is in a position to 
monitox* only during the period of time the child is in his class. 

In their comprehensive review of a youngster, pupil service 
specialists are in a position to use his total cumulative record or 
index. They can study his current performance in relation to past per- 
formance and potentialities, checking the validity of his placement in 
classrooms or programs in both general and special education, and, if 
appropriate, suggesting modifications of his program. 

A good monitoring system may spot a child who has been the object 
of child study earlier and whose problems have recurred or whc' has de- 
veloped new ones. If so, he should be referred to the child study divi- 
sicxi. More often, however, monitoring will bring to light problems that 
do not require the f\ill scope of in-depth child study. A child with a 
speech problem can be referred for speech correction, which, if begun 
early, can result in bringing the speech of almost ail children to a 
point approximating the norm. Health services may be able to remediate 
a child's physical problems, or, if limitations must be lived with, they 
can help the child and his teacher make realistic adjustments. 

The canputer makes it possible to monitor pupil progress economi- 
cally and systematically and tc call the attention of pupil services 
workers and teachers to pupils whose growth and development have fallen 
below what would be expected for that particular child based upon his 
past performance and his potentialities. 



COUNSELING 

Three exemplary counseling programs are described in Chapter VI. 

Here, our concern is with the role of counseling in the elementary school. 

First, at the elementary level, counseling differs considerably from 
that at the secondary level , where it has traditionally been called guid- 
ance €Uid provided help to students on an individual or small-group basis. 
Elementary school children are far less concerned with selection of 
courses and decisions about college or vocation.^ Persons providing serv- 
ices in elementary schools usually spend a considerable portion of their 



^ Young children are very interested in information about careers 
and vocations of a general or orientation nature* A good way to meet 
this need is to invite the fathers of children in the school to visit 
classes and ex xain what they do to make a living. 
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time working with adults pertinent to children— teachers , principals, 
and parents. 

Second, emphasis in the counseling role is shifting, and the term 
guidance is going out of fashion. Dating hack to the early part of 
the twentieth century, the term is out-of-date and misrepresents cur- 
rent thinking in the field. In addition, it has resulted in most 
individuals misconstruing the natinre of the counselor’s function, Par- 
ent.s see the counselor as one who "tells you what you’re going to he" 
or "where you should go to school" by use of tests. Teachers often 
view counselors as individuals who will solve all behavioral problems 
of children and motivate underachievers. 

Current thinking views the counselor’s role as one of providing 
services for all children to enhance the individual development of 
each and every child. While the means of doing this will vary, the 
persons providing the service need a common skill that will enable 
them to facilitate individual growth through providing a climate, the 
nature of which encourages children of all ages in decision making, 

A first step in communicating this role is to call the service 
counseling , eliminating a term that erroneously communicates the con- 
cept that those who counsel have the knowledge, right, and skill to 
tell a student how to lead his life. The responsibility of a coun- 
selor — and in fact, of all pupil service specialists — is to help 
children determine their own lives in a way that is most beneficial 
to them and not harmful to others. 

When planning for counseling services at the elementary level, 
the school administration needs to recognise the interdisciplinary 
nature of this function. The better trained pupil service specialists 
are the less limited to their traditional roles, and as they grow in 
competence, they are more interchangeable. Providing counseling serv- 
ices is not the bailiwick of counselors only (whatever their title may 
be in the district). All teauihers counsel, throu^ their main job is 
teaching. And all pupil service specialists who work with children, 
their teachers, and their parents including psychologists, social 
service workers, school nurses, and others, counsel. 



HEALTH PR0GRAr4 

Health services are the most common pupil services program in the 
Nation’s schools— in that school systems offering little or nothing in 
other areas of ptjpil services do have health services. Staffing dif- 
fers, and not only in its depth* In the northern and western part of 
the country, the specialists are usually school employees, while in the 
south they are often public health perscxmel. 

Parenthetically, it may be pertinent to indicate that the health 
specialist employed by the board of education is more readily identified 
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as a member of the school district’s pupil services team than is the 
one employed by the local health department. In one school district 
visited by IRCOPPS study teams, where health services are administered 
by the health department, other pupil service workers listed the need 
to have such services administered by the board of education. 

In enlightened school districts, the eii5>hasis of health programs 
is shifting to move health services more into the mainstream of the 
educational program. To illustrate, take this "too much time on first 
aidl" was a chief con5)laint of school nurses, other pupil services 
people, teachers, and principals in the school districts visited by 
the IRCOPPS teams. All felt that applying bandaids and taking temper- 
atures were tasks that could be provided by a trained aide or a trained 
school secretary. 

In a recent address before the American Orthopsychiatric Associa- 
tion, Dorothy C. Tipple, supervisor cf school nursing in the New York 
State Education Department, ticked off significant trends revealed by 
the IRCOPPS study of 20 districts with exemplary pupil service pro- 
grams, Following are five items 

1, There is a shift in the role of the nurse from primary 
association with physical health problems and focus on 
illness or injury to the concept of promotion of health, 
prevention of illness or disability, and a real concern 
for developmental patterns of behavior, 

2, The school nurse is increasing her activities in the areas 
of health counseling and consultation. One school district 
reported that the mnrse considered broad aspects of physi- 
cal, mental, social and emotional problems. This was seen, 
not as duplication of the task of other pupil personnel 
workers, but rather as enrichment and enforcement, 

3, There is a tendency to enlarge the involvement of the 
school nurse in health instruction. One school district 
identified a definite relationship between the prepara- 
tion of the school nurse and her participation in instruc- 
tion. In several districts it was pointed out that the 
ntnrse assists teachers as a consultant or resource person 
with specific aspects of health instruction, such as fam- 
ily life education and sociological health problems. An 
extension of this activity is noted in the provision of 



•1 

The address was delivered March 22, 1968, in Chicago, Illinois. 
Miss Tipple participated in the IRCOPPS study. 
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inservice health education for teachers with the school 
nurse assuming a leadership role. 

4. Most nurses, as they work with pupil health problems, 
share pertinent information freely with the teachers. 

Many teachers reported that they go readily to the 
nurse for help with pupil or personal health problems. 

5* In several instances there was evidence of coordina- 
tion of health services by a school nurse, thus 
providing horizontal as well as vertical coordination. 



REMEDIAL AM SPECIAL HELP 

Remedial and special help is a very broad area, which includes 
the special education programs provided for children who cannot oper- 
ate profitably from the regular classroom experience without some sort 
of special assistance. It also includes the work of the remedial 
reading teachers, the speech therapist, and other specialists usually 
attached to pupil services. 

As indicated earlier, the trend is to move away from removing 
these children from the regular school into special schools — keeping 
them as close to home as possible and providing, insofar as possible, 
the special assistance and instruction needed as part of the regular 
school program. 

Many schools are providing unusual programs and activities for 
children with learning, emotional, and social problems. One of the 
most unique is in Hartford, Connecticut, for children who have im- 
paired neurological development. This program was Initiated with 
Title III funds. The school system built "Intensive Instruction 
Clinics" at several schools to help disturbed children who, in the 
past, have been excluded from school and left to wander the streets 
or to remain in the environment that may have helped to cause their 
disturbance. Each clinic or unit has two special classes, in which 
special teachers work with children in groups of six to ei^t. The 
staff includes a "swing teacher,” who serves as a coordinator and 
disciplinarian, a psychologist, and a social worker. A psychiatrist 
is also available. 

Once a child has adjusted to the point of being able to work in 
a regular classroom, the social worker prepares his teacher before 
the child was sent to the class. If necessary the child can be 
returned to the clinic, but few are. 

Bale Alto, California, which is one of the few school districts 
in the country with generalist-specialists serving in all elementary 
schools (this program is described later), has special learning 
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centers in certain elementary schools. When specialists, teachers, or 
the principal spot children who are having trouble in their classrooms, 
they can be transferred to these centers, usually for a part of the 
school day, for help in the areas in which they are having troubles • 

At some of the elementary schools in Montgomery County, Maryland, 
there are "catch up" classes for chi3.dren who need special work. This 
arrangement is very flexible and can be changed to meet the needs in a 
particular school at a particular time. 

One of the most economical ways of providing children special 
assistance is to use aides and vol\mteers. Models are given in 
Chapter VI, 



WORK WITH STAFF AND PARENTS 

It has already been pointed out that total programs to provide 
pupil services to school-age children should expand greatly in the area 
of working with staff members and parents. This is particularly true 
at the elementary level, where adults pertinent to the child play such 
a large part in shaping the learning environment. Models for working 
with adults individually and in groups are given in Chapter VI. 

The Western Regional Center for IRCOPPS, located at the Chico State 
College in California, has done intensive experimental studies in work- 
ing with groups. Titles include two studies that need to be n«ntioned 
here: Group Cymseling with Parents (1965) and Group Counseling with 
Teachers u968) , both authored by Meville C, Shaw and others. These 
studies are based on ejqperimental work with adults in groups, with the 
subjects (teachers and parents) from school districts in the Los Ange3.es 
area and in Albuquerque, New Mexico. The actual programs were evaluated 
by staff members and participants. Some of the sessions were taped. 

For information about these studies and materials, write IRCOPPS, Col- 
lege of Education, University of Maryland, College Park, Maryland, 

20740. 
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TEAMING OR THE TEAM CONFERENCE SYSTEM 



Teaming, or the team conference system, is today recognized as 
the most effective means or technique for "zeroing in" on those two, 
three, or more children in every elementary classroom who show signs 
of learning, behavioral, or emotional difficulties. Though pupil 
service personnel in many school districts perceive of pupil services 
as a team effort, the technique has been used with telling effect in 
only a few districts. 



WHAT TEAMING IS 

The teaming process is set in motion when someeme, usually the 
child’s teacher, but in some cases the principal, a pupil services 
specialist, parent, or other adult spots the child with a problem or 
problems. It is decided that unilateral actiw) (i*e., action by say 
his teacher and the school nurse) may not be sufficient to meet the 
youngster’s problems, and he is referred to a child study team. When 
the team meets, it includes the child’s teacher and principal, plus 
such pupil service specialists as a psychologisty a social worker, a 
school nurse, and others, depending on the nature of the problem 
referred and the availability of specialists. - 

Teaming described in such terms appears simple, and essentially 
it is. However, some very specialized skills are required, and 
careful planning. 

The teaming technique is amazi;ig in its flexibility and versatil- 
ity. It can be planned to serve children in school districts of all 
sizes, ranging from large school systems— as illustrated by the public 
schools in Baltimore County, Maryland, one of the larger districts in 
the Nation, where teams operate in all l4o schools enrolling 125,000 
students— to districts so small that services must be provided through 
an intermediate agency or on a cooperative basis. The model for pro- 
cedure that follows is one developed for an intermediate unit in Iowa. 
The next section includes more detail for small schools. 



A MODEL FOR PROCEDURE 

A third grads teacher has a boy in her class who seems unable to 
read at all. She asks: 

"Wliy can’t he read? Doesn’t he see properly? Doesn't he 
have enough mental ability? Or does he just not care? What 
are the reasons? What should I do to help him— get cross 
and try to force him, treat him with an extra dose of kind- 
ness, hoping that it is all a matter of attitude, or perhaps 
I shou3.d send him out of my room to someone for special 
tutoring?" 
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When the study team aeets, all of these questions and others will 
he considered » Eauih member of the team will have something to contrib- 
ute, The nurse, for example, can deal wdth the question of eyesight; 
the psychologist, with mental ability; and the social worker, with the 
question of attitude. If the team effort is well structured, it will 
involve a number of phases, such as the following ones outlined in a 
study for a multi-county unit in Iowa, entitled Special Education and 
Pupil Services in RESA X ,^ 

Phase I— Intake or Referral - The teacher who is making the refer- 
ral will discuss the problem in order to make clear for all present 
just what the problem is. Specifics are called for— How far behind 
in reading? What form does his acting out (behavior) take? How 
often does he misbehave and when— morning, noon, recess, afternoon, 
sometimes, or always? Are his episodes controllable or not? These 
facts, for example, and many others, depending on the nature of the 
problem, must be discussed and clarified. 

Phase II— Analysis - What seems to be causing the problem? Here 
all members make contributions based on their area of competence. 
They speculate about causes, and assignments are passed out to 
specialists if additional information is needed. The teacher may 
be asked to keep a close record of special behavior which seems to 
be critical. She might be asked to try something to see what hap- 
pens, The psychologist may be asked to provide an analysis of 
learning ability or a personality evaluation; the social worker 
may make a visit to the home or check with some agency people. 

The school nurse might contact the family physician and check 
whether the drugs the boy is taking for an allergy might be causing 
some of his synptoms. 

Phase III— Remedial Phase - All team members cooperate in recom- 
mending 8uid carrying out ’a course of action— deciding what to do 
for the child and to help the teacher. This is the ”vhat to do 
about it” phase. Usually the child remains with his teacher. If 
there are "catch up" classes in the school or volunteers are 
available, the team may recommend the supplementary help avail- 
able, In some Instances, the team may recommend that the child 
be placed in a special education program. 

Phase IV— Follow-Up - This is where the team evaluates. Is what 
is being tried working out? Are there changes for the better? 

Does something different need to be done? If the child has re- 
mained with his teacher, the latter will report at a follow-up 



^ This study was made during 1968 by an JRCGPFS team consisting of 
Donald Ferguson, J, Donald Monroe, and Rex Shaffer, It is available 
from the Director, Regional Resource Center, Iowa City, Iowa, 5224o« 








session and discuss the child’s progress. If, as is usual, his 
behavior is improving, the case may be closed, at least for the 
time being. If no improvement is evident, or if the teacher 
reports the situation worsening, the team gives additional 
consideration. 

The approach to child study should be educational, not clinical. 
The RESA X study explains the principal underlying this recommendation, 

, The objective and end product of a team effort must be 
a course of action, things to do, not classification of the 
child's disability or a report of what is wrong. This is empha- 
sized because some pupil service specialists are trained in 
clinical settings and tend to carry that approach over to their 
work in the schools. It used to be fairly common, for exarnple, 
to have the psychologist spend most of his time testing. His 
work with a child resulted in an IQ score €uid an elaborate writ- 
ten report recommending placement in a special class, possibly 
little else, Siarelj/, in some cases such a recommendation and a 
report to that effect are important. They are needed to arrange 
for a transfer to a special class. However, very little is in- 
cluded in such reports that will help the teacher who will be 
working with the child. Probably ninety percent of the psychol- 
ogist's communication should be in discussion with people who 
need his counsel 5 only a small portion should be in written 
report form," 

The team's focus is on building a course of action, such as a 
learning plan, and much of its focus is on the teacher or whoever made 
the referral. Since the teacher is the one who will carry out the 
learning plan, and since he is more often than any other person the 
change agent, he must play a major role in the team program. 

A team can, emd often does, go beyond the confines of the school. 
If it is believed that parent-child relationship is instrumental as a 
cause of the problem or problems (a home visit might be most revealing 
on this matter) or if there is a possibility that an improved parent- 
child relationship could be a factor in bringing about change, then the 
parents might be invited to meet with the team or e. team representative 
Many parents will be most cooperative if they understand what the team 
is attempting to do for their child. 

As long as the difficulty remains, action is necessary. This 
action may involve consulting with private physicians, psychiatrists, 
and clinical psychologists, and working with community agencies. The 
latter should be used to supplement personnel employed by the school 
district, not in lieu of them. Not all of the persons mentioned will 
be included in most referrals. The total array, however, represents 
the potential of the team. 



THE VALUES OF TEAMING 



In many school systems utilizing teaming, the technique is still 
in an experimental and "learn as we go’* stage. Their efforts often- 
times lack coordination, and teaming sessions are ' scheduled on an 'on 
call" or "hit and miss" basis. However, a sufficient number of school 
systems have developed organized, coordinated, and systematic programs— 
and have had sufficient experience with those programs— so that definite 
statements can be made concerning the advantages of teaming. Recently, 
on the basis of a nationwide sample, IRCOFFS made an analysis of team- 
ing services, and foun^ these advantages, some of which overlap, 

1, Teaming provides the most effective technique yet devised 
for assisting youngsters with serious or multiple problems . 
Many atypical children, particularly the disadvantaged 
whether they be Latin American, Negro, or urban or rural 
white, have multiple and coii5>lex problems. To assist such 
children, the team approach is imperative. Without team- 
ing, a child’s teacher, his principal, counselor, the school 
nurse, school psychologist, school social worker, speech 
clinician, and others may attempt to help him, each working 
with the "pieces of information" he has been able to glean 
from his contact with the child and with little knowledge 
of what others are doing. Fragmented aid by many persons 
may result in no aid, or may even be detrimental to the 
child. 

The kid with multiple or complex problems deserves the best 
assistance his school can provide. He needs professional 
attention that focuses not on symptoms but on causes of the 
trouble— and the coordinated assistance of his teacher and 
principal and of the various and multiple specialists pos- 
sessing the skills and insights needed to help him meet his 
problem* For such a child, "the team approach is imperative," 
so says Eijma E* Williams, guidance coordinator in the Balti- 
more County public schools, in a speech mainly about John, a 
boy who needed the help that only a team can give (eee-^* 

Miss Williams e^lains the advantages of the team 
approach for a youngster like John in succinct terms? 

"This group [the team] combines its specialties into 
an organized and systematic way of viewing the student 
idio faces complex and multiple problems. The major 
tasks of this team include net only gathering the com- 
prehe/isive information about the case, but more perti- 
nently, synthesizing these findings into meaningful 
patterns which provide insights necessary to the ame- 
lioration or solution of the problem. Through such a 
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such a combined interdisciplinary approach of the group, 
an understanding of the total perspective of the case 
emerges. 

"Operating concurrently with the actual processes in- 
volved in handling each specific case is an educative 
process moding the group of individuals into a cohesive 
unit, each of whom benefits frcp\ the knowledge of each 
other member's specialty, as well as from the knowledge 
of the combined specialties. The child then has the 
benefit of these combined talents as a unit, as they 
relate to his problems rather than as separate forces 
reaching out to special phases of his problem or 
problems • 

2. Teaming provides the teacher in need of assistance immediate 
and effective help . A teacher of a "kid with problems" needs 
help as fast as it can be delivered. If a youngster is refer- 
red,, his case can be placed on the agenda of the next teaming 
session or conference. In many cases, the specialists will 
already know considerable about the cMld and his difficulty. 
If his problem is "nipped in the bud," it may be dealt with at 
the first session, and the case may be closed. If not, the 
child can be the object of study for session after session. 

Since the teacher has had the opportunity to be in on the full 
discussion, he can suggest ways in which he believes help can 
be provided and have the benefit of specialists* consideration 
of their value. The teacher is in on the formation of all 
recommendations. He cannot, therefore, be placed in the awk- 
ward position of receiving a list of recommendations that in 
his judgment are inappropriate, or ones that cannot be ade- 
quately carried out in the classroom. If specialists agree 
that the kinds of recommendations a teacher sets forth are 
worthwhile, the teacher derives a great deal of support— an 
outcome that is at least a byproduct of the teaming technique. 

3. Teaming reduces the danger of overlap among the several spe- 
cialists . When teaming is not used, it is not uncommon to 
find several specialists serving the same child or several 
children in the same family. A consequence can be several 
different people trying to work with parents at the same 
time, or at least visiting the home, both circumstances that 
can lead all too frequent^ to confusion on the part of the 



^ Address given to the Virginia Department of Elementary Prin- 
cipals, March 4, 196?, at the Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia. 
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I parents. One objective of teaming is to provide the coordi- 

f nation that tends to eliminate confusion (for both parents 

and specialists) and to increase efficiency. 

4. Teaming reduces interprofessional rivalry . Teaming helps to 
develop interdisciplinary functioning. It has been a common 
experience that when people work together and learn more 
about one another, they develop in respect. This truly was 
the case where IRCOPPS staff members saw teaming in operation. 
Often, one could not identify a person’s discipline dxiring 
teaming sessions. What a given specialist was able to do 
seemed to be more important than his title, or the credential 
he carried. !Tie typical roles of the various specialists 
seemed to be passed back and forth, depending on what was 

the recognized competence and skill that a given individual 
possessed. Sometimes the psychologist operated like the 
social worker, and vice versa. 

5. Teaming increases efficiency . In a tee^iing situation, if a 
home visit is desirable, one person is usually assigned the 
responsibility, thereby conserving time of the busy special- 
ists whose days are never long enough. Working together, 
team members reduce substantially the time required for re - 
ferral from one specialist to another, since the referral is 
immediate (at the team conference). It also increases the 
efficiency of output. For example, a psychologist and social 
worker, working together, and perhaps with an elementary coun- 
selor and a classroom teacher, provide a variety of concen- 
trated, interdisciplinary insights. 

6. Teaming offers an excellent opportunity for in-service 
training . In fact, one of the plus values of teaming often 
mentioned was in-service training for all team members — 
teachers and specialists. Having a teacher participate as 
a member of a team considering a youngster from his class 
teaches him many things; 

a. He is helped with the child who is giving him diffi- 
culty. He develops a better understanding of the 
child through discussions with the psychologist, 
the social worker, and the counselor. 

b. The teacher increases his knowledge of children in 
general. Since what he learns about one child’s 
behavior generalizes, he increases his understanding 
of many children. 
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c. By virtue of operating with a team, the teacher learns 
how pupil services are of value and how they might "be 
used. The best way to have a person tinderstand these 
services is to have them participate on one of the 
teams. 

Teaming also provides in-service training and staff 
development for the pupil services specialists them- 
selves. Frequently psychologists, for example, do not 
get preservice training with regard to the teaming of 
services and how their specialty might operate most 
effectively at the building level. If, during their 
first year or an internship year, they have an oppor- 
tunity to participate in a team, they learn firsthand. 

7. Teaming reduces the necessity for elaborate report writing . 

One of the difficulties frequently experienced by pupil serv- 
ices specialists is the great amount of time that must go 
into writing— and reading— elaborate reports. Teaming does 
not negate report writing, but it does reduce it. In team- 
ing, the major purpose for reporting is for purposes of the 

record. 

The face-to-face communicaticais of a team situation simpli- 
fies substantially the amount of information that needs to 
be recorded (for example, details about synrptoms can be 
given orally within the team discussion). The forms used, 
both for referral, can be much simplified. 

8. Teaming provides for c oordinated child study ^ a decentral- 
ized basis . Though some school systems hold conference 
sessions in the central office, we recommend that they be 
held at the school. Living conditions, in and out of school, 
play a weighty role in shaping all children as learners. For 
the atypical child, they are likely to be even more important. 
If conference sessions are held at the building level, te^ 
members have a better opportunity to \mderstand the child’s 
learning environment, including his classroom, school, home, 
and neighborhood. 

The team approach provides for the phases of child study 
sequenced and coordinated within a single operation, referral, 
intake, analysis, treatment, and followup. If it becomes 
evident during the followup stage .that the problem persists, 
the team can recycle the case, starting again with intake. 

9. Teams that study atypical children intensively ^ u^pd 
effectively as s pecial education placement committees . When 
the teaming approach has been used, several pupil services 
specialists, as well as the child’s teacher, will have parti- 
cipated in the study and analysis of his classroom behavior. 
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his achievement pattern, and his strengths, as well as his 
educational disabilities* Hence, teaming tends to insure 
that the decision to place the child in a special education 
unit will be based on a thorough, many- faceted study* Fur- 
thermore, when the team functions smoothly, it is possible 
for parents to participate more fully* And finally, the 
team can serve a monitoring function by reviewing place- 
ments and facilitating the yoimgster's return to regular 
programs on a full- or a part-time basis, whichever seems 
indicated by the youngster *s progress* 



A HMX5RAM IN OPERATION— BALTIMORE COUNTY 

The public schools of Baltimore County have probably had more 
experience with the technique than any other large school district in 
the nation* The coordinated, organized, and systematic approach now 
in use has been developed over a x>©riod of years* 

Teaming was introduced in some of the schools in the early 1960*s* 
The psychologist, now an important r. mber of all teams, was added to 
the group roster about 1962* Thou^ many school systems that are using 
teaming on a broad basis utilize the technique primarily in the elemen- 
tary schools, Baltimore County uses the technique on a districtwide 
basis — in over ICX) elementary schools that serve approximately 62,000 
students, and also all 4o junior and senior high schools*^ What follows 
may be more meaningful if the nature of the school district, and of its 
pupil services program are imderstood* 

The District 



In Baltimore County, the school district is coterminous with the 
county* The latter is comprised of 610 square miles, surrounds Balti- 
more City (which operates its own educational system), and extends to 
the Pennsylvania state line on the north* Though it contains a number 
of industrial and rural communities, the area is largely suburban in 
character* 

Pupil Services and Philosophy 

The public schools in Baltimore County place a high priority on 
pupil services* In 1957> the Board of Education created the position 
of Director of Pupil Ser^ces* Since that time, services provided for 
pupils (guidance, health, psychological, the testing office, and the 
services of the case worker \dio visits homes and acts as liaison with 
community agencies) have more and more come to function as a unit* 



^ As of September 1969> teaming had not yet been introduced into 
two new elementary schools, primarily because of budgetary and staffing 
problems* 
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For a concise statement concerning the philosophy of pupil services 
in Baltimore County, we utilize information provided by Dr, Charles M, 
DeWitt at a four-day workshop on “Developing the Team Approach to Pupil 
Services,” held in Clearwater, Florida, in late June 1968 A 

“The program of Pupil Services in Baltimore County stands 
in a service relation to instruction • • • • Our primary 
purpose is to assist pupils individually and as groups, 
teachers and administrative staff in improving learning 
situations. For the purpose of clarification, it is quite 
accurate to state generally that our programs and activ- 
ity fall into three broad categories. One is comprehen- 
sive and concentrated service to individual children. 

Second, the maintenance of programs for all children, 
for example our health program and testing program are 
available to all children in the school system; and 
third, the program of help and consultation to teachers 
and staff,” 

It is worth nothing that teaming services are one of the means 
used to achieve the first and third objectives. 

The focal person in Baltimore County’s pupil services pregram is 
the classroom teacher. At the Florida workshop. Dr, DeWitt e^qplains 
the rationale thus: 

“It should be kept in mind that the key person as far 
as we are concerned in the school system is the class- 
room teacher. It is the classroom teacher who guides 
the development of each individual child to make him 
socially competent and a valuable and contributive 
member of society. You will probably hear me saying 
"teacher” as often as pupil," This may appear sur- 
prising, however, it illustrates the focus of our 
program, 

"The day of the self-contained classroom with the 
teacher who was all things to all pupils is long gone. 

Perhaps the teacher was really never all things to all 
of her students, but she did a pretty good job of it 
and I lament the passing of the self-contained class- 
room; by this I really mean that I am not convinced 
that we have devised anything better than a small 
group of children assigned to a real good classroom 



^ The printed report on this workshop, cited earlier, is avail 
able from the Florida State Department of Education, 
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teacher who is responsible for all aspects of the child’s 
development. But then teachers could have used help, and 
it is imperative that in today’s society that they have 
mcsre help. If all children were Alvin Averages and Mary 
Medians, perhaps there would be no need for Pupil Personnel 
services, but as we know, all children are far from being 
Alvins and Marys, and teachers need a great deal of help. 

They need this help particularly in view of the fact that 
there is a dearth of training in their educational back- 
ground with not enough time spent on studies of human 
behavior, child growth and development and learning prin- 
ciples, We would not intend to make specialists — that is 
psychologists, social workers and counselors— of our 
teachers. Teachers need specialists in these fields, but 
they also need to have a better understandin g of child 
behavior and behavioral modification, 

"At the present time it appears the best source and perhaps 
the only immediate soiirce available in most systems is 
through the Office of Piqoil Personnel, Probably we will 
never have a sufficient number of Pupil Personnel workers to 
do a couple te job, hence we must focus on the teacher to 
make her more understanding of child behavior and better able 
to cope with the deviant kinds of behavior, and more adept in 
the development and maintenance of a good atmosphere of 
mental health in the classroom," 

The teacner is also the focal person in the team approach confer- 
ence, Most of the referrals come from classroom teachers; and if the 
problems of a youngster referred by a particular teacher scheduled to 
have his problems considered (all referrals are carefiilly screened so 
that conferences include only those situations that cannot be resolved 
by unilateral decisions or individual action), the child’s classroom 
teacher is always a member of the conference team. 

Procedures 

ihough the Baltimore program is a highly coordinated one, it is 
structured to permit great flexibility from school to school. 

Meetings , Each elementary school has a team tiiat meets on a regu- 
larly scheduled basis— for example, 9 A,M, the second Tuesday every month; 
or 1:30 P,M, the third Wednesday each month. At times, if the individual 
school has a "lot of kids" who need to be included cxi conference agenda, 
the team may meet twice a month. Or, if the "teaming load" is light, a 
meeting may be skipped. Typically, however, an elementary school will 
have eight to ten "regular" meetings during the academic year. 

In addition, some schools have a preliminary meeting during the month 
for the purpose of screening names submitted for the agenda and of gather- 
ing information and materials. Team members are e3q)ected "to do their 
homework" prior to the conference, and as mery of them as possible should 
have had prior contact with the students to be considered. 
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Team composition . To help clarify the con^osition of elementary 
teams, first these details about staffing at the elementary level: 

1. Counselors . An elementary counselor serves every elementary 
school. (The goal for counselor-pupil rat3o at the elemen- 
tary level is one counselor for every 2k classrooms.) 

2. Psychologi sts . These specialists serve the schools on a 
"cluster" basis. The district has five administrative units, 
and psychologists are assigned to an area office. Attending 
team conferences is an important aspect of their job. 

3* Nurse s . All schools are served by professional nurses 
employed on a part-time basis by the Baltimore County 
Department of Health. 

services vorker . Formerly called a visiting teacher, 
the pupil service worker serves as liaison worker between 
the school, the home, and community agencies. 

Thou^ the Baltimore program is a highly structured one, team 
composition is flexible from school to school, as is also true of the 
meeting schedule. These people may be involved around the conference 
table: 



Teachers . Since six or eight youngsters may be on the agenda, 
six or ei^t teachers may be involved. To free them from 
classroom duties, principals handle the matter in a variety 
of ways— substitutes , volunteer substitutes, good scheduling 
techniques (i.e., Mrs. A is scheduled when her class is to 
spend a period in the school library with the librarian in 
charge) . 

Principal . At the elementary level, the principal usually 
serves as coordinator, though at times he may delegate this 
responsibility to a counselor. 

Pupil service specialists . What may be conveniently called 
the "regular" or "nucleus" team also usually includes the 
counselor, psychologist, nurse, and pupil services worker 
serving the children in the particular school. Since confer- 
ence meetings are scheduled regularly, said meetings are a 
part of their schedule. 

Othfirs . For special cases, reading specialists, speech 
therapists j and representatives of comnunity health and 
welfare agencies may be called in. 

Dr. DeWitt, who stresses the importance of "satellite individuals" 
(personnel and agencies outside the school system), points out that 
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Sample Agenda fcsr Team Conference 
BALTIMORE COUNTY PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
SCHOOL 



March 22 , 1968 

TO: Mr. Smith, Mr. Williasis, Miss Evans, Dr. Clarke, Mrs, North, 

Mr. West, Miss Sullivan, M?’. Davis, and Mrs. Elkins 

FROM: John Taylor, Vice-Principal 

RE : Team Conference 



The seventh team conference will he held on Wednesday, March 24 , 
1966, at 9:30 a.m. in the Guidance Conference Room. The following cases 
will be discussed: 



Smith, Jim 


G -4 


Home situation 


Ball, Susy 


G -1 


Emotional problem, learning 
problem 


Jones, Sam 


G -5 


Discipline problem 


Peterson, Tom 


G -4 


Review with case worker 


Ball, David 


G -3 


Review with reading clinician 


Bruce, William 


G-6 


Underachievment in math and 
science 


Mrs. Klements, 


case worker, will be present to discuss the Peterson 


Mr. Walters, reading clinician. 


will be present to discuss the Ball 



case. 



Certain previous cases will be discussed briefly. 



Case total for 3 / 24/68 - 6 

Cumulative case total - 48 



The next team conference date is Thursday, April I8, 1968 



our 'te&TQ conforoncos ar© not singly screening techniq_ues for the 
purpose of referring problems elsewhere," 

”, . . .1 doubt if many kinds of referrals for other kinds 
of help are ever made without the team having had work with 
the case. In addition, we have found that within ourselves 
we have more strength than we realize, and have utilized in 
the past, and that it would appear that we are going to have 
to employ our own resources to the fullest in view of the 
dearth of many kinds of help. As has been pointed out, as 
the result of this, we use our counselors and psychologists 
much differently, I sometimes have the feeling that unless 
carefully controlled and without excellent followup, refer- 
rals outside place the kid in limbo where something may or 
may not be happening, and with us not knowing too much about 
what*s going on," 

People participating in team conferences will do a better job if 
they are given guidelines within which to operate. Recently a ccwimittee 
of ten members, which included ap. elementary principal among others, 
prepared a bulletin for distribution to all persons involved in teaming. 
This bulletin includes a "Statement of Policy on the Pupil Services 
Conference," and a "Guide to the Pupil Services Team Conference," The 
latter includes the following suggested procedures for organ5.zing and 
conducting conferences: 

I. Preparation for Conference 

A, Each team member should be familiar with the team procedures 
and philosophy as outlined in this directiT/e, 

B, It is essential that one member of the tec.m be designated coor- 
dinator, In the elementary schools this would normally be the 
principal or someone appointed by him. In secondary schools it 
would normally be the principal or the vice-principal in charge 
of pupil services. Responsibilities of the coordinator are to: 

1. Establish the calendar for the team meetings 

2. Coordinate selection of pupils to be discussed at the 
conference 

3. Prepare the agenda (see page 6g) 

Arrange for teachers to attend the conference when their 
presence is essential 

Chair the meeting (if so designated by the principal) 
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6, Summarize after the discussion of each case to assure the 
recomniendations are clear and that each representative 
knows his responsibilities, 

7. Coordinate followup of recommendations, 

C, A written agenda for the meeting should be submitted to all 
team members well in adv^ince (preferably one week), 

D, Each member of the team is responsible for presenting avail- 
able materials concerning pupils whose names £u*e on the agenda, 

lie Selection of Pupils to be Considered 

A, Referrals may come fi*om any member of the team, faculty, and 
staff, 

B, Prescreening is desirable in ascertaining which cases should be 
brought to the attention of the total team, 

1. A conference for prescreening should be held involving at 
least the counselor (s) and team conference coordinator. 

This procedure would be especially appropriate for elemen- 
tary schools where a counselor is available, 

2, Depending on the needs of the individual school, weekly 
sub-team conferences may be held. The sub-team is gener- 
ally cooqposed of in-school members of the team, 

C, A limit should be placed on the number or cases to be discussed 
in each meeting in order to provide time for adequate discussion 
and coverage within a reasonable time limit. Suggested time 
limit; If - 2 hours, 

III, Organization of the Meeting 

A, Appoint someone to serve as a recorder at each meeting. The 
duties of the recorder may also include keeping a brief record 
of recommendations on each case for future review. This record 
should be distributed to each member of the team, 

B, Provide each team member with a folder of work sheets for note 
taking, 

C, Contact all teachers who work with the children to be discussed 
prior to the scheduled team conference to ascertain such fac- 
tors as the current behavior pattern and quality of performance 
of these students. Routinely, such written information should 
be made available at the time of the conference. 



o 
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D. Review at each meeting cases previously discussed, the recom- 
mendations made and the resulting progress. Some cases need 
not be continued and can be removed if satisfactory results 
are obtained or circumstances warrant. 

E. Present the case by providing a statement of the problem and 
a picture of the child's school progress in addition to other 
data. The team member making the referral has this responsi- 
bility. This procedure will be supplemented by full, free 
discussion and evaluation of information from other members 
of the team. 

F. Determine those pupils who should be referred. This should 
be the consensus of the team members. 

G. Summarize after the discussion of each case to assure the 
recommendations are clear and that each representative knows 
his responsibilities, including the routine handling of forms 
for referral purposes. 

H. Ifeve each team member be prepared to report his findings and 
progress at the next meeting. The team conference coordinator 
will strive to help the progress of the case between sessions. 

I. Allot time near the end of each meeting, if necessary, to 
discuss any emergency cases that may have arisen subsequent 
to preparation of the agenda for the meeting. 

IV. Followup and Evaluation 

A. Provisions for followup are essential for effective in- school 
evaluation of the team process in terms of help given to 
children and should constitute a routine procedure in team 
conference techniques. All team members should share the 
responsibilities of followup. 

B. Followup should be both short term (see III-D above) as well 
as on a long range basis. The latter is extremely important 
since some action often brings only symptomatic relief. 

Ce Cases previously active with the team should be reconsidered 
and reopened whenever the team screening group decides that 
further action on the case seems advisable. 

D. Information gained through followup studies where practical 
should reach all team and faculty members who originally 
participated in the case. 
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E. The final team conference of the school year routinely should 
provide for evaluation of the team processes used during the 
preceding months. Such an evaluation may serve to reinforce 
procedures found to be effective and/or give direction to pos- 
sible refinements of techniqais. Followup information should 
be an essential feature of this year-end evaluative process. 

The bulletin includes sample forms recommended, which may be adapted 
to meet the needs of the local school sitiiation. They include (l) a form 
to be used for each child studied at a conference, and (2) a "case dispo- 
sition sheet," The former includes spaces to record (a) the reason for 
referral, (b) resources used, (c) the child’s grades, (d) test data, and 
(e) comments concerning the child’s health, etc. The "case disposition 
sheet ‘ is a form for reporting the disposition of each case considered— 
for example, after one teaming session at which Sarah Doe’s problems were 
considered, the counselor was to refer her for full psychological evalua- 
tion, and the principal to contact the school the girl attended previously 

Development of the Program 

A program such as the one in Baltimore County cannot be developed 
overnight, for time is required to develop support and procedures. 

Dr, DeWitt outlined how the program was developed at the Clearwater, 
Florida, workshop on teaming, 

"In the beginning we knew we wanted to develop some kind 
of a program which would provide a time for people to 
get together to communicate about certain cases. Then 
we did not envision the team conference program in all 
its details as it exists today, I suspect the begin- 
nings were laid in the regular monthly staff meetings of 
Pupil Services personnel in which we discussed our prob- 
lems of communication, overlapping, etc, 

"Neither did we see the succession of steps clearly from 
the beginning that we would be using in nurturing and 
developing the program. We proceeded from one st6p to 
another , " 

1, Tbe first formal stage in pieinning was to arrange area 

meetings with piincipals (the district is divided into five 
administrative areas), at which pupil services personnel 
discovered that "we were not as well known as we would like 
to think," A great deal of time was spent in "getting 
acquainted" and discussing roles and functions. As a 
result of these meetings, some principals and the pupil 
services specialists assigned to their schools agreed to 
meet periodically in school-based meetings rather than 
area headquarters. 
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2. The supervisors of the respective divisions of pupil serv- 
ices started to promote the idea of team meetings on the 
part of their staff. This was a promotional effort under- 
girded by the idea that if "you think it would be good, we 
will help promote it with your principals, but never forcing 
it." In the second or third year, a directive guide was 
prepared. 

3* Arrangements were made tactfully for intervisitation, in 
which members of weaker teams visited the better teams to 
watch them in action, 

4, To gain the support of principals, teaming was discussed 
and promoted at professional meetings, 

5» For some time, pupil services supervisors were used as 
"troubleshooters"— whenever "we got word that a team was 
having trouble, that someone was dominating it, that it was 
generally weak, or having some other kind of trouble," one 
or two supervisors were used to troubleshoot, 

6, For some years, being knowledgeable about, and receptive to, 
teaming has been <me of the criteria for selection and evalu- 
ation of principals. As indicated earlier, today there are 

a few principals who are lukewai*^m, but no "holdouts," 

7, For some years, a 15-week inservice program htis been provided 
for teachers. This is described later, 

8, Selected teaming sessions have be ,n recorded on video tape. 

These are to be used by the administrator in orienting staff, 
and in the inservice program, both in the aforementioned pro- 
gram €Uid for self-evaluation by participants. Tapes from the 
tape library are also used when representatives of other dis- 
tricts visit the school system to find out about how teaming 
operates . 

THE CASE OF JOHN— A KID WITH MOLTIELE EROBLEMsi 

John had more strikes against him than any nine-year-old youngster 
should be asked to bear. His problems were multiple, and if any child 
ever needed unified and coordinated assistance, it was he I Fortunately, 
after he registered in the third grade of School A, his teacher referred 
him for study by a team. 



* 1 ^ 

This discussion is based on an address, cited earlier, given by 
Em^ E, Williams, guidance coordinator in Baltimore County, March 4, 
1967 , at a meeting of the Virginia Department of Elementary Principals, 
in Roanoke, Virginia, 









The team studying John included his teacher, the school counselor, 
psycholgists (the school psycholgist and a private psychologist who 
had evaluated his case prior to placement in his current foster home), 
the school n\irse, pupil services worker (i.e., social service worker, 
a school employee who visits homes), and the social worker for the 
Family and Children’s Society, the agency responsible for placing John 
in a fester home. 

When John turned up at School A to enroll in the fourth grade, he 
appeared alone and gave the following information about himself: He 

was nine years old the previous July 13, his mother was dead, and his 
father a merchant seaman whom he had not seen for several years. His 
report card from a rural school in a neighboring district indicated 
satisfactory, though not outstanding, grades in all subjects. He was 
living with a foster parent, Mrs, Brown (and had lived in several fos- 
ter homes before coming to her). 

Physically he was small for his age. His features indicated that 
at least one parent was Asian, He had a deformed left hand, which he 
was adept at concealing. His clothes, although clean, were of poorer 
quality than those of other children in his class. 

His teacher, who had referred him, reported that he had been a 
problem since the first day of school (and suggested that maybe school 
has been a problem to him which was true). In class, his attitude was 
belligerent and hostile, and he was noisy and quarrelsome. He was 
often late, and, as the weeks progressed, truant more frequently. He 
made no close friends, and refused to do his work. His progress to 
the date of the teacher’s report had been poor, and though he often 
became engrossed in a library book, the flicker of interest did not 
last. He seemed wary of adults. His teacher, and other team members, 
found him aggressive and "fighting"— both physically and emotionallyl 
He exhibited no loyalty to anyone— his peers or adults. 

Basically, all members of the team had to accept first that John 
was a unique individual and worthy of respect. Each character trait 
he put into action was designed to bring some response from some per- 
son outside of himself, HLs behavior, then, was based on the attitudes 
and personal perceptions he had of himself— and generally his behavior 
enabled him to enhance his perceived self (for exan 5 >le, "if I’m a tru- 
ant, I do not have to admit my lacx of intelligence, or that my clothes 
are not as acceptable as those of loy classmates, or that my classmates 
make fun of me"). Team members had to accept other facts about Jr 
He had the ability to learn and could be helped to make choices that 
would permit him to accomplish the hurdles of development and growth. 

The teacher, a perceptive person and knowledgeable about nlne- 
ye€U*-olds, was able to view him not only as an individual but also as 
he appeared in relationship to other boys his age. She raised ques- 
tions that, when answered, might enable o'ohn to view himself 
differently^ 
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"Was school a problem to John? (Two aspects of the answer to this 
question were evident intuediately . The competition in the rural school 
he had attended was not as difficult as it was in School A, located in a 
highly urban upper socio-economic area; and quality clothes, so important 
to most of the children in his current school, were unimportant to the 
majority of his former classmates.) 

"If he, like most nine year olds becoming more aware of himself and 
his environment (father unknown, mother dead, foster parents, oriental 
background, dress, deformed hand)? Is this awareness contributing to his 
unusual behavior? 

"At this age of increasing self-consciousness and sensitiveness to 
peers is his aloofness from his peers the result of feeling "different"? 
Does he remain aloof because of his fear of being rejected or because 
his peers seem younger? 

"Does he view his belligerent and hostile attitude, the typical 
behavioral response exhibited by older children, as enhancing his per- 
ceived self? Why was he so hostile to adults? ("No one cared enough about 
me, and I won't trust any adult by giving him a chance to like me!)" 

As various specialists studied John and worked with him, pieces of 
information began to come to light. A pupil personnel worker brought 
in information about his background and environment. His deceased mother 
was Asiatic. His merchant seaman father did write occasionally, but the 
letters were filled with premises that the man never fulfilled. 

John had been placed with Mrs. Brown by the welfare agency after 
he had run away from an earlier foster home on a farm. His current 
foster parent seemed sincerely interested in him. She had, however, little 
und^^rs tanding of his school problems and felt that he just "must study 
more." She found him reluctant to accept her, though he was beginning to 
do so. (Was this because to date no important adult had really been 
dependable?) 

John's foster mother was a widow, who had several foster children, 
of whom John was one of the older ones. She assigned him some responsi- 
bilities. He met many of her expectations in both responsibilities and 
behavior. Her view was that he should assume some responsibilities as 
a member of the family team. John's view was that she "needed him to 
help her." 

The elementary counselor on the team, a member of an ethnic 
minority group, was able to develop a very fine relationship with 
the boy. Through stories and toys John expected his affections for 
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his foreign horn mother and his grief at her loss-and his disappoint- 
V®* despair, and anger at his Caucasian father, who promised 

0117; n"inn*Ti ^ ^ 



^ough counseling, the counselor discovered that John did perceive 
himself as very different— different in appearance, different because 
of lack of p^ents, different in dress; and, as these differences pre- 
vaxled, so did his sense of distrust. His classmates represented every 
thing he wanted to be and couldn’t be, but he could be noticeable, 
arrogant, truant. "You have to fight in this life," he said. 



e:q>ressed a liking for his new social worker, an entirely 
different ethnic personality, and also affection for his current foster 
parent who, he said, "really needs my help." He viewed himself as not 
too bright, but he didn’t want to be like "these kids"; "They are snobs, 

clothes, say I look funny." The boy indicated that if he 
couldn t be liked by the group and be recognized, he would be recognized 
because ne could be different. "They’re aft*aid to cut school," he said. 



One of the teachers at the school had interested the youngster in 
the sports program at a recreation center sponsored by an Asian ethnic 
group. These kids," he said, "like me." 



The psychologist who worked with John verified the boy’s above- 
average ability and hie above-average achievement in reading, but he 
found the boy very uncommunicative. Eventually, however, John began 
to express his feelings-^-the cherished image of his mother^ who had no 
control over her leaving; his resentment of his father; his experience 
in a foster hom vhere he felt he had been "used"~and all the pent-up 
feeling of aloneness and helplessness of a nine-year-old in his 
situation. 



As the team continued to study John, each member, with his differ- 
ent background, provided pieces of information to provide a more com- 
posite picture of the youngster than one individual alone could possibly 
give. Obviously, at this juncture, more information was needed and also 
a coordinated plan of action. But the tecun had enough information about 
the boy to agree on these points: 

1. John had the scholastic ability to achieve successfully, 
and he seemed to enjoy reading books of his own choice. 

W was he not achieving successfully? We had clues 
(poor conduct, frequent absences, and failure to comply 
with instructions). 

2. John’s relationships were belligerent, particularly in 
the classroom situation. He was a "loner" among his 
peers. Why? 




3c John had some physical handicaps — sli^t in stature, a 
deformed hand — and about these he was self-conscious 
and depressed. Indications of possible hearing diffi>- 
culty needed to be verified. 

4. He appeared more belligerent and resentful to male 
Caucasian adults and seemed to identify better with 
people of minority groups and with women. 

5. He seemed to have no sense of loyalty, although there 
are indications of a growing affection for his current 
foster mother. 

6. His belligerent behavior and truancy indicated he was 
fighting for his own self-respect— not in an acceptable 
way — ^but fighting. 

Obviously, if all members of the team had worked simultaneously 
with this youngster, the result could only bring chaos. A plan of 
action was worked out providing that some specialists work directly 
with the boy and that others serve in a consultive manner. 

The focal person in helping John was his classroom teacher. 
John's counselor, who had established good rapport with the boy, 
worked with the boy at school in regular counseling sessicms. The 
counselor (a woman and a member of a minority group) used her skills 
and understanding of the boy to help his classroom ceacher in inter- 
preting and understanding the boy. In working with the teacher, she 
sought to incorporate obse'**’,’ations of John at the recreation center. 
The counselor sought €idvice from the psychologist concerning tech- 
niques that both she and the classroom teacher might use and find 
helpful. The counselor also received support from the social worker 
who worked with John at home (the latter also arranged for a hearing 
test) and who provided insig^s gained f^om the home relationship. 

Periodically, the group met to evaluate John's progress and to 
review and reconstruct the plan to help the boy meet his needs more 
effectively. Clearly, John was one of those youngsters who need to 
be recycled for study year after year, but after concentrated study, 
progress could be seen. 

His scholastic achievement did not develop to the extent to 
which he was capable, but his attitude improved. He remained a tru- 
ant, but his truancy was becoming less prevalent. Though he still 
had periodic spells of belligerence, he seemed to need this way of 
defending himself far less. His foster mother, whom the school 
social worker had worked with, interpreting John's school picture and 
needs, had given the boy a real sense of need. Though little could 




be done about his father, the case worker had been able to contact him 
as a result of a letter to John, and the man did visit his son when his 
hip was in port, 

John*s problems were not solved, but he vas learning to "live” with 
them. His case was not an easy one to deal with, but it was a very 
rewarding one. 






VI. 
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SOME MODELS IN OPERATION 



When the computer moves into the mainstream of American education, 
the best models for pupil services, as for other aspects of the educa- 
tional process, will be those planned and tested before they are 
i^lemented. For example, a superintendent might ask: "What would be 

the effect on our elementary schools if we provide a generalist whose 

service work on a ratio of one snecialist for every 
600 children? Is there an alternative that will' provide better results 
per dollar spent? 



To construct and test a model that would provide answers to such 
questions is today possible. But doing so would require so much time 
on the part of highly skilled people that the cost would be prohibitive. 



T^ay, the best models available are "living" ones of programs in 
operation in various school districts. As indicated in the introduc- 
tion of this study, the term model is used here to mean a "guide to 
planning," The school administrator interested in inproving pupil 
services in his elementary schools will do well not to seek "that elu- 
sive model" transportable intact to his district. Instead, he will 
study the models included here, asking himself such questions as 
What does this model offer for my school system?" "How can it be 
adapted to fit the local situation?" and "Can we profit by the experi- 
ence of others and develop a better technique or procedure?" 



COUNSELING HIOGKAMS 

As indented earlier (see pp. 36-37) s a new breed or type of 
pupil service specialists has apneared on the educational scene— the 
generalist- specialist, whose title differs from school system to 
school system. To avoid confusion, the titles used in the discussion 

that follows are the ones used in the i>articular system serving as a 
model. 

Providing counseling services at the elementary level on a 
districtwide basis will prove a major challenge in almost all school 
districts. The costs of planning and staffing will prove a major 
consideration, and, though institutions of higher education are train- 
ing increasing numbers of specialists, the demand for their services 
far exceeds the supply. Most school systems planning to provide such 
services will move into the program gradually. In such districts, 
these simple guidelines will be of value: 

* When the district is able to hire a few elementary coun- 
selors or consiatants, assign them to the schools where 
the need is greatest (many districts have already done 
this, particularly in target-area schools). Since these 
schools are the ones in which results will be most obvi- 
ous, this utilization of staff will help to promote 




acceptance of pupil services by parents, the staff, and 
the community* 

* The specialists should be based in the schools where they 
will be available to teachers, principals, parents and 
children* If the elementary schools are small (under kOO 
children), one specialist can serve two schools. If they 
are large (1,200 and upward), assign two specialists, if 
possible* The school-based specialist will get a far 
better "feel” for the educational program in the school 
and will be in a far better position for establishing rap- 
port with the people he is to serve than the itinerant* 



* One of the responsibilities of the specialists will be to 
serve as the representative of pupil services in the build- 
ing or buildings where they serve, but arrangements should 
be to take school-based people tc the central office* 



* The planning should allov the specialist considerable lee- 
way in operating* Circumstances will differ from school 
to school, and just as children have Afferent learning 
styles* If a specialist needs to work with parents and 
the evening hours are most convenient for them (the father 
would then be home), the specialist should be able to ar- 
range his daily schedule to start work at perhaps eleven 
o’clock and work during after-dinner hours* 

The IRCOPPS teams observed in three school systems where school- 
based consultants serve* Two of these programs (Balo Alto, California 
and Lexington, Massachusetts) are described here* The third district 
was Long Beach, -idiich has been using elementary counselors for years *^ 

The Rrogram in Palo Alto, California 

The progrcun in the elementary schools of Balo Alto, California, 
is the most unique in the Nation for a number of reasons: 

* The program is, as will be explained in more detail later, 
based on a carefully developed rationale that serves of all 
guidance services, kindergarten through high school* 

* The program has been developed over a period of time, care- 
fully tested, and now implemented in all elementary schools* 



^ The Long Beach is one of the programs described in George E* 
Hill and Eleaaore Braun Luckey, Guidance for CMldren in Elementary 
Schools (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 19^9) • 



The schools are small (300 to 400 children), and elemen- 
tary guidance consultants serve in all schools,^ 
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* The district is researching results and evaluating, 
checking program results against the best research 
results. 

* The district which owns a small computer (an IBM I620) 
and utilizes more sophisticated configurations in a 
nearby university, is already utilizing the resources 
of its department of Educational Data Services to 
facilitate guidance services and is in a position to 
move in the direction of making greater use. 

For background, Balo Alto is a suburban community approximately 
30 miles south of San Francisco, located in an area that is a re- 
search and educaticmal center. Electronics, education, and publish- 
ing are the three major sources of income for its inhabitants. 

Fathers of many of the children in the schools are professional or 
businessmen who commute to San Francisco. The community as a whole 
is much concerned about the welfare of its children, a fact that 
helped to shape the elementary guidance program. 

The school district sei*ves approximately l6,000 children in 
grades kindergarten through hi^ school. They are housed in 22 elem- 
entary schools, three junior highs, and three senior hi^s. 

Development of the program . Funds provided by the Rosenberg 
Foundation financed early planning and a demonstration project, which 
was reported in 1963 in a district publication entitled The Use of the 
Child Development Specialist . Later the program has been financed in 
part by EDEA funds. 

The account that follows is based, in part, on observations of 
the program, plus printed materials made available for this study by 
the director of ^idance. These include: 

* Elementary School Guidance: A New Approach , by Kenneth 
Sanner and Rosemarie K. Moore, issued by the school 
district in the latter part of 1967« All elementary 
guidance consultants who had served in the program con- 
tributed to publication of nearly ICX) s^ges, the writing 
of which was financed in part by NDEA. 



^ It should perhaps be pointed out that the school district has a 
long tradition of guidance services, a fact that in all probability in- 
fluenced the title used for the generalist-specialists serving in the 
elementally schools. 

^ This, and other publications on guidance in Palo Alto, are avail- 
able to other school systems as long as the supply lasts. Send inquiries 
to Dr. H. B. Gelatt, Director of Guidance, Balo Alto Unified School 
District, 25 Churchill Avenue, Palo Alto, California, 9^306. 








* Abstracts of presentations and other materials px'epared 
for a special State Guidance Conference, which the school 
district put on in Balo Alto for pupil service specialists 
throughout the state at the request of the California 
State Department of Education. The conference was held 
in January 1968. 

The preparation of such publications as Elementary School Guidance, 
with its carefully developed detail on role development, forces the per- 
sons responsible to think through the program to be recorded. The 
statewide conference also offered advantages in this respect. "We have," 
so Dr. H. B. Gellat said in an address for all participants, "learned a 
lot about our own guidance services in preparing for this conference." 

Rationale . One of the most important elements in elementary coun- 
seling programs, as in any other education program, is purposeful 
direction (objectives) and a framework for attaining those objectives. 

In his speech entitle "The Rationale for Balo Alto Guidance Program and 
Services" at the January I968 conference, Dr. H. B. Gelatt spelled out 
the objectives of the program in these words: 

"Although psychological theory helps you determine what to 
do and how to do It, it does not tell why . That is, the 
philosophy of education, the goals of the district, the 
objectives of guidance are not determined by theoretical 
principles. These goals €uad objectives are reflections of 
values, beliefs, and ideals. Theory doesn*t determine 
value. For example, a theory may describe how behavior 
is acquired; it doesn*t define the behavior as good or 
bad. 

ft 

"Therefore, a guidance framework needs first of all some 
objectives, some statements of beliefs and values. In 
VbIo Alto we believe that guidance should foster indivj.du- 
alization in the development of all children. We believe 
that guidance should make every effort to provide condi- 
tions which Insure this individualization. Jjfe believe 
that guidance should help to develop in students the 
capacity to be self-directing, to express individuality, 
to appreciate personal value and uniqueness and to be a 
conpetent, •responsible decision-maker." 

In developing the framework through which the objective of facili- 
tating the educational development of all children, planners utilized 
two theoretical constructs— reinforcement theory and the decision- 
making process. Dr. Gelatt explained the use of reinforcement theory 
thus: 



"Reinforcement theory which we utilize (sometimes called 
general learning, behavioral, social learning, etc.) says, 
in general, that most human behavior is learned and that 
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such learned behavior is acquired as well as maintained 
or modified through the principles of respondent and 
operant conditioning, reinforcement, observational learn- 
ing (modeling), and generalization and discrimination*" 

"One of the behaviors we want to influence, one of the district's 
guidance objectives," Dr. Gelatt explained, "concerns student decision- 
making*" 



"* • • • All guidance has something to do with choices 
people make. Helping students learn how to make deci- 
sions and assisting staff and others in decisions about 
students, then, are important functions of P«blo Alto 
guidance personnel* Therefore, it would seem sensible, 
from a theoretical point of view, to include the pro- 
cess of decision-making in our guidance frame of 
reference." 

Role of the consultant * The program is designed to attain the 
objective of facilitating the educational development of all children 
by shaping the conditions of learning and specific school experiences. 
The consultants work primarily with the persons who are important in 
influencing children's school experiences and his life— teachers, 
principals, and parents* 

The school district employs eleven consultants, all trained 
psychologists* Each consultant serves in two elementary schools (they 
are small, ranging between 3^0 and 400 children). They spend one day 
in the central office for planning and coordination* 

In general, their role is described in what they bring to the 
job and what they do on the job* They bring knowledge in these areas 

Child developmeut 
Conditions of learning 
The school situation 

The dimension of the consultant’s job also has three aspects, (l) 
assessment, (2) translation and consultation, and (3) communication* 

Consultation * Guidance consultation, so Elementary School Guid- 
ance ; A New Approach explains, involves three dimensions; 

1* Direct aid in planning for a specific problem or event, 
such as a program for a particular pupil or group of 
pupils* 

2* Teaching of how one goes about child study and program 
planning, facilitation of increased knowledge of child 
development, and, for teachers, growth in interpersonal 
skills for pedagogy. 
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3* Trcuislating thought into action, which is the most 
difficult and crucial aspect of consultation. 

Consultation with teachers . Consultation with teachers ranges from 
a rather simple interview situation to a sequence of activities. An 
interesting example of the former occurred when an intermediate grade 
teacher sought assistance from the counselor because he felt that his 
pupils were not making adequate progress in spelling skill. When the 
consultant brought the discussion around to student behaviorc euid what 
behavioral changes might affect learning, the teacher "decided that if 
the children used the dictionary more habitually, they might improve 
their spelling." But the teacher was skeptical about his influence as 
a model, so the guidance consultant suggested he try an experiment: 
"start putting his pencil behind his ear." Encouraged when pupils 
immediately started putting pencils behind their ears, the teacher 
tried the same procedure with the dictionaries and their usage. It 
was "amazing how the children started going to the dictionary. 

More frequently, a guidance consultant is consulted regarding a 
particular child, and oftentimes one session is not sufficient. Elemen* 
tary School Guidance outlines this general ftramework for a sequence 
which is applicable to most situations. 

1. The teacher's presentation of the problem 

2. A restatement of the problem in terms of behavior, often 
from an undesired behavior 

3. The relationship of this behavior to educational goals 

4. Identification as to whether or not the child has the 
desired behavior in his behavioral repertoire 

a. If he does, tlien identification of the kinds of situ- 
tions in which he exhibits the behavior 

b. If he does not, then identification of the behavioral 
steps in the development of the behavior 

5. Examination of the events immediately surrounding the occur- 
rence of the behavior in question; that is, its "cause" in 
terms of provoking stimuli and the basis for its maintenance 
(the reward of expected reward). This is the first step in 
hypothesizing. 

6. Identification of the behavior variables under the school's 
influence. 

7. Knowledge of the child’s reward system 
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8. Planning for the evoking and maintenance of the desired 
behavior on the basis of learning principles (the second 
step in hypothesizing, or planning an "experiment”) 

9. Planning for evaluation of the attainment of the objec- 
tive and the methods to he used 

Elementary School Guidance elaborates on the role of the consult- 
ant in consultation thus; 

• .in consultation the guidance consultant will 
emphasize the point of view that behavior is learned as 
a consequence of experiences, is a function of immedi- 
ate antecedent and consequent events, ani is maintained 
by immediate or expected reward. He will aid in problem- 
solving through relevant, non- judgmental data-collecting, 
hypothesizing, and programing. His own behavior will 
serve as a model for this point of view. It should be 
noted in passing that an evaluation of a problem may 
well reveal that the required change in behavior will be 
in a person other than the child. That is, an adult’s 
or the school's expectations for the child may be inap« 
propriate, or an adult's responses may be reinforcing 
and maintaining the undesired behavior, or inhibiting 
the desired behavior. Therefore, a change in an adult's 
behavior may be called for. It should be further noted 
that the conditions facilitating effective consultation 
will be attended to throughout the sequence," 

Consultation with principals . Elementary School Gtiidance dis- 
cusses the importance of the consultant's relationship to the 
principal and its nature, which is subtle in that the consultant's 
role is co^isidered quasi-administrative. The latter has "the dele- 
gated responsibility as representative of the district's guidance 
department to see that the policies of the district in this area are 
carried out," Authority over teachers and responsibility for all 
decisions rests with the principal, 

", , , , The guidance consultant must be able to 
distinguish between those administrative decisions 
with which he might personally disagree but which 
are within district policy, and those which clearly 
violate a distr-.'.ct policy of goal. Although events 
of the latter nature are rare, they do occur* and 
should be brought to the attention of the Director 
of Guidance of evaluation and possible administra- 
tive intervention," 

The same principles and procedures for consultation with 
teachers are, in general, applicable in consultation with principals. 
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”• • • • That is, the consultant aids the principal in 
his decision-making and planning through definition of 
problems in terms of goals and behavioral objectives, 
steps toward achieving those objectives, and mechods of 
evaluating their effectiveness. According to elementary 
school administrators, the guidance consultant is seen 
as most helpful in facilitating the decision-making pro- 
cess, and in providing a ’sounding board’ in reference 
to some decisions already entertained. These decisions 
may range from school organization and innovations, 
staff problems and individual children, through dis- 
trict problems and community concerns. Further, the 
guidance consultant, with discretion is able to pro- 
vide feedback from the staff regeirding the effects of 
certain practices and bring to the principal’s atten- 
tion situations that require his intervention of which 
he might not have been aware.” 

One important aspect of consulting with principals is the x'ole of 
the consultant in giving the principal the advantage of his expertise 
in learning and child development, which may be the basis on which the 
adm‘’,nistrator makes his decision. A principal goes to the consultant 
with regard to a teacher who is a continuing source of distress and 
irritation to him and aloof from his colleagues. The principal had 
asked: "What shall I do?" After exploring significant aspects of the 

teacher’s behavior, the principal decided that l.e should be spending 
more time in reducing the teacher’s provocations rather than in 
modifying his behavior. 

Consultation with parents . The consultant ' s primary role is to 
help teachers in their planning for educating pupils. I^oviding such 
help brings them into frequent ccmtact with parents, both teacher- and 
parent-initiated. The purpose of contacts with parents differ. The 
consultant may see parents alone or with other school personnel pres- 
ent. If the consultant feels that a child would benefit from psychiatric 
help (the district enplc^s a psychiatrist), he may so suggest. 

A approach . The guidance approach in Palo Alto is new in 

that it en^hasizes the following— so Kenneth Seinner, one of the elem- 
entary consultants, explained at the January 1968 conference: 

Developmental rather than only remedial 

Looking at children in relation to general development; 
not requiring a problem to receive the services. 

2 . Educational rather than purely "clinical" 

Not attempting to "cure" or treat the child but seeking 
ways to help him learn by arranging the conditions for 
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learning. Appropriate development is not the absence 
of problems but learning to cope productively with 
problems • 

3, School relevant variables 

In elementary school, teachers, principal and school 
staff are in control of the most important variables 
in learning. Nonschool agencies are used as sup- 
porting agents, not as "referral” sources. 

4. Present condition 

A child learned his behavior in past history but res- 
ponds according to the immediate situation. We can 
modify the present but can’t change the past. History 
may be helpful in assessing and under stsmding the 
present functioning. 

The Program in Lexington. Massachusetts 

In Lexington, Massachusetts, pupil personnel was organized as a 
separate department in 1961, and specialists, called counseling con- 
sultants, were assigned to elementcury buildings. Counselors now 
serve on a ratio of about one to every 500 children. Each counselor 
serves one building and one only, except that one counselor serves 
t»vO small schools. 

The specialists hired may be trained in social service work, 
counseling, or psychology. Exhibit F is a job description for this 
position. They were placed in the schools to serve as a resource 
for children and the significant adults in their lives. It was 
expected that they would be able: 

To assist teachers in their attempts 

to know what is normal behavior and development in children 

tc know what teacher behavior or attitudes enhance pupil 
development; 

to respect and utilize their strengths for enhancing pupil 
development; 

to understand each pupil; 

to know what teacher behavior, attitudes, or programs may 
help a child with special problems to progress toward 
toward optimal development; 

to learn and use effective child study techniques. 

To assist principals in their attempts 

to provide in-service training to teachers in appropriate 
areas such as: child study, test administration and 







interpretation, social forces, mental hygiene of teachers 
8Jid p\Q)ils; 

to consider the impact of the society of the school on 
piipils’ development and to maximize the constructive 
features; 

to consider effects of curriculum and programs on pupils 
as individuals; 

to Interpret curriculum and programs to parents and 
community; 

to utilize community resources for help in child studies and 
assistance in programs* 

To assist p"»rents in their attempts 

to understand their child within the framework of normal 
development through ages and stages; 
to know what parent behavior and attitudes enhance development 
to know what parent behavior, attitudes, or progr^s may help 
a child with special problems to progress toward optimal 
development; 

to respect and use their strengths for enhancing pupil 
devel(^ment* 

To assist pupils in their attempts 

to know themselves; 
to develop self-esteem; 
to be effective learners; 
to know their environment; 
to develop to their fullest. 

The approach in Lexington emphasizes the following areas: 

l^eventlon of social, emotional, and learning difficulties which 
will adversely affect development. 

Assessment of the nature of an individual’s problem or the needs 
of a group. 

Maintenance of a program or setting conducive to growth for all 
children. 

Remediation of problems through individual or group efforts within 
the classroom OT in a counseling settinh; or through refeiTals to other 
resources. 

Each counseling consultant brings with him particular strengths 
within a professional framework of child study , counseling > and consul- 
tation as the result of his training, experience and personality. Each 
school is equally unique. Thus, an effective program in one school 













will resemble but will not necessarily duplicate that of another 
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The principal, working together with the counseling consultant, 
the coordinator of elementary school counseling consultants and the 
director of the Division of Pupil Personnel Services, will select 
approaches and activities from within the over-all role description 
of the counseling consultants which appear to be congruent with both 
the immediate and long-term objectives of his individual school. 

This program is unique in that consultants spend a considerable 
portion of their time working directly with children. At times, they 
work with groups of children discussing matters important to young- 
sters, as, for example, about getting along with siblings, parents, 
teachers, and other pupils. The consultant who is a friendly listener 
has better rapport with the children themselves— for example, one who 
mediated a difference between a child and his teacher* The youngster 
was not doing as well as he should have been in school, and when asked 
why, he said he did not ’’like * his teacher. The consultant arranged a 
conference for the three to get together to discuss the matter. 

The SUMCO Program in Tacoma, Washington 

Every summer since I966, the Tacoma public schools have had a 
siumner counseling program to help sixth graders prepare for the trans- 
ition into junior high school. The first year, this program was 
financed with Title I, ESEA funds, and the next year by the Northwest 
Regional Educational Laboratory, located in Portland, Oregon. Since 
then the state has helped. Planned originally to Involve children 
(and their parents) who were about to enter one of the seven target- 
area junior high schools, the program has since been expanded to 
ease the transition for all children about to enroll at ten junior 
high schools and four senior hi^s. 

At each school, the program is staffed with at least one counselor, 
a teacher in the particular school, a secretary, and aides, both par- 
ents and students. The teacher selected is always one who enjoys good 
relationships with students, as well as with his teacher colleagues. 

The major reason for including the teacher is to help articulate the 
summer counseling program with the school program in the fall. To pro- 
vide followup, the SUMCO staff met with teachers in the high schools 
when school started in 19o9* Activities during the summer of I969 
included the following, among others: 

* Home visits by SUMCO staff members, administrators and 
others. These provided first-hand information about 
socio-economic conditions of the children. Hundreds of 
visits were made, ranging from 90 for students entering 
one junior high to 360. Visits were both by appointment 
and drop-ins. (One of the weaknesses of the 1969 pro- 
gram was that drop-in visits sometimes caught parents 
unprepared and cold.) 
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* School tours. These varied in length from two to four 
hours, depending on the size of the building. They 
involved the children and their parents. 

* Field trips. Trips were made to various sites in the 
Puget Sound area. The distance varied. One place 
visited was a park in the city, another the Olympic 
Loop. These field trips, funded by individual staff 
members, provided some children the opportunity to see 
something they had never seen before. 

* Outdoor picnics and short trips with new and old 
students . 

Other activities included street-corner discussions, dialogue 
sessions, open house activities, staff discussion groups, parent dis- 
cussion groups, and the processing of special purpose transfers. The 
school system plans to continue this program and to in5>rove upon it. 



M INTERMEDIATE UNIT AND COOIERATIVE ACTION 

In New York state, each intermediate educational agency has a 
Board of Cooperative Educational Services, Though each differs in the 
services and programs offered, a number of BOCES provide assistance in 
the area of pupil personnel. And other intermediate units throughout 
the Nation do also— for example, in los Angeles County and Oakland 
County in Michigan. 

A Regional Education Service Agency in Iowa 

RESA X is a regional education service agency made possible by 
recent legislation in Iowa, which made it possible for the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction to encourage mergers of county school boards. 
Merger units had already been established for purposes of organizing 
community college districts. 

RESA X consists of seven counties with a total student population 
of 80,000 children. There are over 4 o districts within the seven- 
county area, most of them very small. In fact, if Iowa City and Cedar 
Rapids were omitted, the school population in the remaining districts 
averages a little ever 1 , 000 . 

In 1968, a study was made for RESA X to develop a plan for pro- 
viding special education services and pupil services on a multi-county 
basis. ^ The study was to evaluate existing provisions for services in 



^ Donald G. Ferguson, director of IRCOPPS, served as director for 
the study, published under the title Special Education and Pupil Services 
in RESA X. 
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the seven-county area and to make recommendations to meet needs, and 
to recommend priorities. It was also to include statements to clari- 
fy responsibility for planning, financing, and operating programs 
and services. 

The RESA X report recommended that RESA X have four major divi- 
sions, each headed by a director— instruction, administration, 
special education and pupil services, and research and development. 

It also recommended an advisory council to serve the division of 
special education and pupil services, which would be charged with 
serving as a forum for the division to keep in touch with the needs 
of local districts. These recommendations are now being carried out. 

The report is complex, and cannot be summarized here. However, 
two recommendations are important. 

Teaming . It was recommended that teaming be utilized in child 
study. The report included a model for teaming procedures. This has 
already been given in the early part of Chapter V, It recommended 
that the number f psychologists be increased from the 19 then em- 
ployed in the entire area to the number of nurses from 50 to 66; 
and tae number of social workers from 6 to 44, These recommendations 
are based on ratios of one school psychologist and one social worker 
for every 1,500 students, and one school nurse for every 1,200 stu- 
dents, It also recomnended coordinators or consultants in each of 
three areas: psychology, social work, and health services. 

By the autumn of I969, specialists were being hired, and teaming 
will be operative by the spring of 1970. Initially, arrangements will 
be made to demonstrate "how teaming works" in the various schools, 

A child study center . The report also recommended that a child 
study center be established. One has been constructed in Iowa City, 
and the center has been awarded a $140,000 Federal grant (under ESEA, 
Title VI, Bart B). 

The primary focus of the center is to provide realistic and work- 
able solutions to the educational needs of children who are inordinately 
difficult to plan for — those with physical, mental, social, or emotional 
disabilities. But in the process it can do far more, A carefully 
selected core of teachers will constantly work with the children, 
devising new approaches, materials, and instructional techniques. 
Although intended for use with children attending the center, these 
approaches, etc., can be applied to the larger school population. 

Such has been a common experience in education — what has been worked 
out with a small selected group of children on an experimental basis 
can later be found useful in general instruction. 

Considerable in-service value will accrue to teachers of children 
ueing seen at the center. The plan, in general, is to experiment with 
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various teaching methods and materials until the "best” combinations 
are achieved. Some materials can be developed in the center for spe- 
cific use with a particular youngster. When the right formula or the 
correct prescription is found, the child’s teacher from his home school 
will be invited to the center for a period of intensive instruction. 
Subsequently, center consultants will keep in touch, intensively at 
first, to insure a smooth return for the child to his home school and 
to insure that the prescription continues to work. What a teacher 
learns working through one case, it is believed, helps in teaching 
other children as well. This kind of experience and learning seems 
to generalize. 

Though teacher education is not the center’s primary purpose, the 
center can and probably will conduct in-service programs for teachers 
and administrators throughout the area. Some of these programs can be 
developed cooperatively with universities in the area, particularly 
with the State University of Iowa, which is located in Iowa "City. An 
additional benefit can be parent education, always an important con- 
sideration when trying to assist children with problems. 

Anyone wishing more information on this center, which is truly 
innovative, should write to the Director, Regional Educational Resource 
Center, Iowa City, Iowa, 52240. 

A Cooperative Program in Wisconsin 

The Cooperative Educational Service Agency #13 in Waupun, Wisconsin, 
was made possible by an ESEA, Title III, grant. The area served embraces 
18 small school districts, with a combined student population of about 
35 >000. No district served by this agency is large enough to hire the full 
range of specialists needed to provide adequate pupil services. 

This agency operates with teams of specialists, who are responsible 
to a board elected by the participating school systems. Teams empliasize 
a close working relationship with the primary consumers of their serv- 
ices— teachers and principals. Local personnel always participate in 
planning. They are typically the persons who will carry out any treat- 
ment plan Jointly agreed upon, and their influence on the student is 
usually much greater than the influence of itinerant personnel. 

One member of the team is designated as leader, and is responsible 
for seeing that plfsuis are carried through. A helping teacher travels 
with the team to free teachers so that they can participate in team 
conferences. Further, the helping teacher provides the team with another 
teacher’s view of the child, and may make suggestions for modifying the 
methods used in working with the youngster. 




HIEKINDERGARTEN PROGRAMS IN ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

Rochester has four programs that serve prekindergarten children 
and their parents. They serve differing numbers of children, and 
funds come from different sources; 

Program 

Guided Observation 
I^ekindergarten 
Children’s Service Centers 
Family Nursery Schools 

In 1965 > the responsibility for administering these progreuns was 
elegated to the director of the Department of Parent Education and 
Child Development, which is within the Division of Pupil Personnel 
Services, The programs discussed here are structured ahd administered 
in such a way that children’s prekindergarten experiences can be con- 
solidated and followed up as youngsters move into kindergarten mid the 
e^ly grades. To assure upward articulation, one of the responsibili- 
ties of the pupil service specialists who work with children in these 

programs is to inform ’’schools enrolling graduates of their attendance 
in the project,” 

Pupil Personnel in Rochester maintains a central cumulative index 
for all youngsters attending the schools of the district. This index 
is started on preschoolers when they register. 

Guided Observation Program 

The guided observation program is unique in several respects. It 
dates back to the late 1930*s, when the school system started it on a 
limited basis. The mother and her three or four year old go to school 
together. It is a school-centered program, which offers nursery school 
experience for the child one half day a, week, while the mother takes 
part in an educational discussion group guided by a professional leader 
(called ’’parent guidance leader”). The 6OO children and parents attend 
ing ^e divided into 4o groups of 15 each. They meet in 28 locations, 
varying frcm schools, storefronts, and churches, representing the spec- 
trum of socioeconomic levels within the city of Rochester, from inner- 
city to suburban-type situations. This is not a ’’poverty ’ program. 
Parents are recruited at large from the community and represent a wide 
range of typical problem children and parent behavior. 

Each group of parents euid their three and four year old children 
is staffed by a team of two professiona*' s— a discussion leader and a 
nursery school teacher. 

Program for youngsters , A nursery school teacher teaches each 
group of 15 children. The materials and methods used are those 



Source of Funds 



Enrollment 



Local funds 

State 

OEO 

Title I, ESEA 



600 

75 

90 

255 



recognized as sound for good nursery school education. TV and films 
are used. The y include warm, helpful, positive relationships with a 
teacher, who provides a flexible ciirriculum of learnings in social- 
emotional development, science, art, and l«inguage. Audiovisuals are 
used. The purpose of this program is to provide children experience 
in: 

1. Gaining independence from parents 

2. Self-expression and realization 

3. Developing relationships with teachers and peers 

4. Participation in group activities 

5. Perceptual learnings 

6. Language and concept development 

?• Learning to cope with their feelings. 

Program for parents . With parents, the primary teaching method used 
is gro\;ip discussion which is focused on the experiences, feelings, and 
expressed problems of participants. This method is utilized in conjimc- 
tion with a modified nursery school situation which serves as an obser- 
vation and participation experience for parents. Parents receive training 
from the nursery school teacher in preparing and utilizing materials and 
equipment, and in handling children. They also observe child behavior 
and teacher handling, are encouraged to relate their home experience 
with the child to his adjustment in nursery school. Accessory methods 
include films, role play, invited outside speakers from school and 
community, and educational trips. 

Prekindergarten Program 

The prekindergarten program is one of seven fimded by the New York 
Bureau of Child Development and Parent Education. Space for this pro- 
gram is provided in a Demonstration Center, housed in an old school 
building that is occupied by the Department of Parent and Child Develop- 
ment. Most families served live close enough to the center so that 
children and their parents can walk. However, since about 85 percent 
of those served are from the inner city and 15 percent from the sub- 
urbs, some children are brought by their parents, and others bused. 

A variety of family btclsgrounds are represented, and a range of income 
from poor to middle class. 

Program for children . The 75 children enrolled in this program 
are divided into five groups of 15— two for three-year-olds, and three 
groups for four-year-olds. Each groMp has a teacher and at least one 
teacher aide. A hot lunch is served and morning and afternoon snacks. 

The groi:^s meet four days a week, Monday through Thursday. Friday is 
reserved for staff meetings and other staff activities. 

The program provides learning experiences for children through 
educational play and life experience. Using closed-circuit television 
and other audio-visual aids, staff leadership planned a program utiliz- 
ing language, art, music, science, educational play, social responsibility 
and all daily experiences (such as eating, toileting, rest), as potential 






for learning* The program emphasizes expanding the child's range of 
concepts, increasing his use of language to communicate, and developing 
positive and satisfying self- feelings* 

Parent involvement * Visits are scheduled by appointment on Tues- 
days, Wednesdays, and Thursdays* The project direcbor or his assistant 
meets all visitors, and other staff members assist in Interpreting the 
program* 

The bridge between the program and the parents is the parent 
chairman or parent group leader, who may be paid for their services* 
Arrangements for meetings vary* Some evening meetings are desirable* 
What goes on in the classroom is on occasion taped in the morning and 
viewed that evening in a meeting attended by fathers, who see their 
own children learning* 

Family Children's Center 

The Family Children's Center project is the name given to a Head 
Start program administered by the Rochester City School District under 
contract with Action for a Better Community (ABC)* Funds are provided 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity, with the City School District 
and the Monroe County Health Department contributing the local share* 

This is an intensive multifaceted program for a limited group of 
children aged six months through four years* There are 90 children 
enrolled— two groups of three-year-olds, two groups of four-year-olds, 
and an experimental group of infants and toddlers aged 6 to 36 months* 
The groups meet in two storefront locations and on the second floor of 
a neighborhood service center, all located in the "inner” inner city, 
not far from the byilding housing the Department of Parent Education 
and Child Development, which is responsible for administering the 
program* 

The children enrolled in this program attend school from 8:30 in 
the morning, and leave at 4:30. Their day is schediaed to allow for 
active outdoor or indoor periods, "slowing down times,” creative 
activities, a rest period, hob lunch and mid-moming cmd afternoon 
snacks, story-telling, and other activities which will increase 
understanding and the use of language. 

Barents are involved through an Advisory Council of 17 to 20 
members, weekly meetings of parents at each center, and serving as 
volunteers* A full-time social worker, assisted by an aide at each 
center, works with them* The interest of Spanish- speedd.ng parents 
in learning English led to adult education classes at one center* 

Puerto Rican parents who attended brought in their neighbors and 
friends, and it was necessary to hire three teachers* 



Family Nursery School 



Rochester's Family Ntirsery School project, funded under Title I of 
SSEA, provides a program for 255 children from low-income families. The 
youngsters attend half-day sessions, either mornings or afternoons, five 
days a week. The program enrolls three- and four-year-olds in separate 
classes by age, 15 children per class. Classes meet in public and paro- 
chial schools, settlement houses, and a church. The children must live 
within the inner city, and be within walking distance of the nursery class. 

Each class is staffed by a teacher and a teacher aide. Teachers for 
this program, as for other prekindergarten programs, are hired through 
and according to the regulations of the City School District. Teacher 
aides are residents of the inner city who have been trained to work in 
a nursery school. 

Two half-time supervisors provide supervision and on-the-job train- 
ing for the teachers and teacher aides. The supervisors plan regular 
weekly meetings for all staff, and visit all classes on a regular basis. 

A half-time social worker provides direct case-work service to 
staff, and to families whose children are enrolled in the project. Con- 
tacts are maintained with social agencies to interpret the program, and 
to facilitate making referrals to other agencies. 



IN-SERVICE TRAIKIRG 

In-service training for teachers, principals, and pupil service 
personnel. One matter should perhaps be emphasized: it is the respon- 

sibility of the school district to provide such service, but the 
responsibility for self-improvement rests with the individual staff 
member. 

Baltimore County. Maryland 

As already indicated in Chapter V of this report, the school 
district of Baltimore County makes intensive use of teaming, prepared 
principals before the technique was introduced on a broad scale, and 
is now recording teaming sessions on video tape. These tapes are used 
by the director of pupil services to orient the staff, shown in pro- 
fessional meetings of principals, and used with teacher groups. And 
it may be well to mention again that the mere activity of working on a 
team is one of the best in-service techniques for all persons involved- 
teachers, principals, and pupil service workers. 

The school district also offers a very interesting program for 
teachers, designed to help teachers understand children better and be 
better observers— not to tiu'n them into pupil service workers. The 
emphasis of this program is on behavior and behavioral change. 
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The program consists of a 15"week course, in which the school 
district’s psychologists serve as instructors and leaders. About 
50 teachers participate. Each receives a packet of materials. The 
supervisor of psychological services conducts the first three or 
four sessions for the entire group. During these sessions, eii 5 )hasis 
is on the theoretical aspects of behavior modification. The lecture 
method is used, with audio-visuals, including films, and tapes (the 
latter are at times of 3.ectures by out-of-school specialists). 

At the end of the three- or four-week period, participating 
teachers are split up into groups of ten and given a special assign- 
ment on which they will work under the guidance of psychologists. 

Each group studies one child or a group with problems. They are 
expected to come up with a study suggesting needed action. 

Long Beach, California 

The school district of Long Beach, California, has, as indicated 
earlier, a long tradition of using counselors in its elementary 
schools. Recently, the district established centers that are some- 
what similar to the Child Study Centers recommended earlier. They 
are called Counseling Materials Centers, and are financed, in part, 
by lilDEA funds. 

Four centers have been established— three in schools serving in 
low, middle, and high socio-economic areas, and a fourth center to be 
used as a model. The purpose of the centers is to provide up-to-date 
counseling materials that are immediately accessible to teachers and 
parents. The materials are classified into eight areas: professional 
counseling, normal growth characteristics, role of the parent at home, 
parent understanding of school behavior, discipline, testing, the 
atypical child (gifted and retarded), and special problems. 

Materials in the centers include published materials, filmstrips, 
motion pictures, plus materleas devel<^ed locally. Either alreaCy 
developed or in the process of development e^e these materials: 

1. A filmstrip and tape about 8-year-old Billy to define 
and describe the elementary counseling program. This 
is designed for \’.se with teachers, administrators, and 
parents to help unify the image of the elementary 
counselor and to define more clearly the counselor’s 
role. 

2. Study prints, taken in a local elementary school, to 
provide a basis for discussion of desirable human 
relationships, self-discipline, etc. They are de- 
signed for the use of teachers and counselors. 








3» Printed brochures to depict the objectives of the 

elementary counseling program— for example, one entitled 
Growing Up Is Hard , intended lor parents, 

4, An elementary counselor's handbook, based on operational 
procedures, is set up so that materials can be kept up- 
to-date and located easily, 

Palo Alto, California 



The school districts of Baltimore County and Long Beach are both 
among the Nation’s largest. The small school system may wish to take 
a more individual approach to in-service training for staff. If so, 
the program in Palo Alto provides models. 

Training of teachers a As already explained, the specialists 
working in the elementary schools, called guidance consultants, work 
primarily with teachers and principals; and teacher training is one of 
the responsibilities of the consultant. At the statewide conference 
in January 1968, based on the program in Palo Alto, two teams gave 
demonstrations of in-service activities. 

One team discussed the use of meetings for in-service training of 
teachers. Two meetings were held with each elemetary teacher: one 

occurred about five weeks after the start of the school year; the other 
was held near the end of the school year. The major purpose at the 
first meeting was for the teacher, principal, and guidance consultant 
to consider each student and to plan appropriate educational experi- 
ences according to each child's strengths and needs. In some cases 
this educational planning consisted of "problem identif: nation" as a 
first step toward developing an appropriate program. The second meet- 
ing was used to discuss each child's educational growth. This allowed 
a time for e'»raluating the existing program and planning for any modi- 
fications as needed. 

Another team described the use of vfeekly meetings involving all 
primary level teachers, the principal, guidance consultant, and any 
needed resource personnel. This weekly meeting illustrated a total 
team approach for the purpose of cooperation of all relevant personnel 
in an ongoing evaluation of all children and for considering pertinent 
educational problems in the entire primary program. The principal and 
guidance consultant described their respective roles, use of social 
learning principles, and the expected outcomes. 

Another facet of in-service training for teachers in Palo Alto is 
concerned with reporting pupil progress, an activity in which the dis- 
trict's pupil services specialists play a leadership role. Since 1948, 
the district has been using a combination of teacher -parent conferences 
and report cards in reporting to parents of elementary children. 
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In late 1969 ? task force was set up to consider the entire 
matter of reporting pupil progress, which includes reporting to the 
child, to his parents, and to other teachers and administrators. The 
15 -meinber task force includes 12 teachers, the assistant superintend- 
ent for curriculum and instruction, a psychologist, and the director 
of guidance. 

The ,iob assigned this task force, which will provide intensive 
in-service training for teachers, is indeed a formidable one. In a 
memoraridum, H. B. Gelatt poses the question; "How do we report a 
process and avoid making the report appear a conclusion? That is, 
how do we report what a child is doing without its sounding like a 
statement of what he .... In a very large sense, it is a 
child’s program that is to be evaluated, not the child’s response 
to it." 

An objective of the in-service program might be to develop 

"reporting practices [that] reflect this point of view; 
reporting on programs and a child’s response to them, 
rather than just reporting on a child’s relative per- 
formance— which usually results in some kind of picture 
of where (or what) a child is. This would require 
stated objectives (on a process continuum) and report- 
able, precise instructional strategies." 

This type of reporting, he points out, "avoids placing any 
’fault’ on the part of the child, in the same manner as we do not 
blame a blind child for not learning to read written words: we 
rearrange his experiences to his skills." 



USE OF AUXILIARY PERSONNEL AND VOLUNTEERS 

Today, tens of thousands of men and women are helping to improve 
education by serving as auxiliary or support personnel and by working 
as volunteers. A nose count is impossible. However, replies to a 
recent survey by the Office of Education indicated that about 64,000 
aides and l80,000 volunteers were working in target area schools. 

The rarks of college students serving as volunteers has increased 
ft*om about 5,000 serving a few years ago to more than 250,000.^ 

Though all auxiliary personnel (titles differ considerably) and 
all volunteers, no matter in what capacity they serve, help to improve 
the school program, this discussion here focuses on their roles in 
support of activities that are the responsibility of pupil services 
personnel. Throughout this section, the term auxiliary personnel is 



^ See U. S. News and World Report, October 27, 1969* 
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used to indicate persons who are employees of the board of education 
while volunteers give their services. It will be recognized that, in 
some situations, they provide identical services. However, the school 
has more control over compensated employees than it does over 
volunteers . 



Hew Careers in Pupil Services 



In a recent publication of the Bank Street College of Education, 
entitled Ngw Careers and Roles in the American School , listed are these 
possibilities, among others, as opportunities for career development: 



Family worker or aide 
Counselor aide 
Counselor assistant 
Home-school associate 
Social work associate 



Teacher-intern : 
Student home-school 
coordinator 
Student counselor 



Institutions of higher education are already planning programs to 
train persons in these categories— for example, the University of Massa- 
chusetts is developing a program to train counselor aides. Until persons 
so trained are available in substantial numbers, the schools should 
recruit and train their own personnel to perform the myriads of chores 
and functions that do not req.uire the skills of the professionally 
trained pupil service worker. 

The use of support or auxiliary personnel has the sipport of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association, which adopted a policy 
statement listing many activities that can be used as a guideline for 
utilization of support personnel. This statement indicates functions 
related to "indirect helping relationships" and "direct helping 
relationships . " 

The Guidance Assistant Project was carried on for two years by the 
District Numiber 109 in Deerfield, Illinois, This district serves elem- 
entary children only. Tlie project described here was a pilot project 
undertaken to demonstrate that qualified and dedicated persons can be 
trained to serve as guidance assistants. It was financed with ESEA, 

Title III funds. 



The district hired 21 women, all conpetent and talented individuals 
who had been excluded from work in education because they did not meet 
certification requirements. These women, who were paid a regular salary, 
were assigned to the district's elementary school on a "saturation" 
basis--four or five in most schools. They worked under the project 
supervisor and two counselors. 

The curriculum used in this program is based on the nine develop- 
mental task areas listed below. In each area, the task is identified. 



one example is given of an appropriate way to accomplish the task, 
and a suggestion is presented for inclement ati on: 

1, Learning a sense of self-identity 

2, Creative writing or telling 

3# Learning a giving-receiving pattern of affection 
U, Learning to hecome reasonably independent 
5# Learning to hecome involved 

6. Learning to he cou 5 )etent and to achieve 

7. Learning to he emotionally flexible and resourceful 

8. Learning to make value judgments, and to accept the 
consequences of one's choice 

9# Learning to get along with parents and other signi- 
ficant adults. Recognizing the differences between 
adults and children 

Following this two-year training program, all women who were 
involved were employed. Since the Deerfield school district is 
small (2,500 pupils), it was not expected that that system would 
absorb all trainees. Two stayed with the Deerfield schools, where 
they are now called teacher associates, and the rest are employed 
in nearby school districts. Many of them are assisting in counsel- 
ing programs, at both the elementary and secondary level. 

Social work aides and volunteers . In the Charlotte -Mecklenburg 
schools in North Carolina, school social work aides and volunteers 
are utilized to staff a social service program that would otherwise 
be impossible. The program is headed by a supervisor of social work, 
and the professional staff incliides 21 trained social workers. Each 
year the staff includes about ten graduate student social workers. 

Working with the professionals are l4 social work aides, who are 
recruited from families in disadvantaged communities with high rates 
of absenteeism and school dropouts. The aides are recruited from 
among the unemployed or underemployed, in partnership between the 
school social service and local community action program. Applicants 
are screened by a committee that selects candidates felt capable of 
learning to become good social workers. 

They are trained by the school system and assigned to work in 
various schools in disadvantaged communities. They are employees of 
the school district and work a 40-hour week. They are paid $1.80 
per hour. Their duties are described as follows: 

"The social work aides work out of the schools, investi- 
gating beginning cases of irregular attendance where 
there is insufficient information available to the prin- 
cipal concerning the cause of absence, or when the 
absence is believed to be illegal. The aide attempts 



to learn the reason for the nonattendance, advises the 
parent or guardian and the child of the compulsory attend- 
ance law, advises them of the cornraunity resources avail- 
able when appropriate and reports reason for absence back 
to the principal. The aide also gives any other relevant 
information to the principal which may help him to under- 
stand and help with the achievement and attendance situ- 
ation and problems. The aide is to foster close 
relationships between the school and the disadvantaged 
community. The aide would act as an enabler, implementing 
the existing hopes of parents and children through his 
familiarity with the community and the schools. They 
work with the families in helping them to know where to 
go for the achievement-connected and attendance-connected 
assistance they need; accompany them if necessary; encour- 
age the cooperation of different community and social 
agencies and help establish others where needed," 

In addition to the aides, the district utilizes the services of 
approximately 70 volunteer social work or attendance workers. The 
latter are recruited from the membership of the Junior League, Junior 
Wanen*s Club, emd PTA and church groups. Their functions are very 
similar to those of the social work aides. Some serve as much as two 
or three days a week. 

Volunteers 



Volianteer programs are booming from coast to coast. While there 
is a decided trend for school systems to consolidate volunteer efforts 
of volunteers in many communities, there is not one program, but 
several. It is highly desirable that the administration and supervi- 
sion of all volimteer services be the responsibility of the district 
rather than of a group providing services. The school district can 
recruit on a broader base and provide for better utilization of volun- 
teer services for training, and evaluation of individual performance 
and the entire program, 

A considerable number of school systems are using volunteers 
successfully to work on a one-to-one basis with emotionally disturbed 
children. In some situations, the volunteer tutors the child, but the 
main purpose of the program described here is to provide a satisfactory 
relationship with an adult for an emotionally- starved child. 

The Granite school district in Utah, the largest in the state, has 
a program in which volunteers assist teachers of emotionally disturbed 
children. The volunteers are selected, trained, and supervised by a 
psychologist, who keeps in close touch with what they do. They may call 
the psychologist at any time, and monthly meetings are held at which 
experiences and ideas are shared. The volunteers selected are warm. 



friendly people, who are good listeners. They encourage children 
whenever possible — but never show sympathy or indicate that they 
are sorry for the youngster. 

Mrs. Elaine Geigle, the psychologist in charge of the program, 
suggests that volunteers be recruited on a broad base — including 
college students, grandparents, and high school students who are 
able to identify with younger children. A full-time director is, 
she says, highly desirable. 

This program, initiated in I967 on a pilot basis, has been 
evaluated and found successful. Principals ask for more volunteers 
to work in their schools; teachers, some of whom were apprehensive 
at first, welcome them; and children look forward to the day "their" 
volunteer will be in the school. 



THE COMPUTER AHD COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY 

The use of conputer technology to facilitate pipil services is 
only in its beginnings. This is a matter that needs exploration and 
study far beyond the little that can be included in this study. 

One point that may be pertinent here is that the computer should 
be placed imder the control of an administrator who will be able to 
serve the needs of the entire district. To date, there has been a 
tendency to place it in the business department or the department of 
pupil services, departments which have been the principal users. 

An Educational Data System 

Today school systems are only on the threshold of providing the 
information needed to maximize the effectiveness of their educational 
programs and to make decisions. Fiirther, there is a need for data 
that is comparable and conpatible for reporting to state and Federal 
agencies . 

To provide information for its own use and for reporting to 
state and Federal agencies, the school system needs a coinprehensive 
data system euid access to a computer. If the district is too small 
to warrant acquisition of a conputer, plus the necessary peripheral 
equipment, it should utilize services offered by an intermediate 
unit or one of the educational data processing centers springing up 
all over the country. 

A comprehensive data system . Specialists in this area distin- 
guish between an educational data system and an educational infor- 
mation system . Data, they point out, consist of items of information, 
euid information refers to data elements in the aggregate, is derivative, 
and results from manipulating data. 




The specialists also point out that even the most conplete data 
system will not be a total system, since it is irapossible to include 
all item- of information. A comprehensive data system will include 
data subsystems or data banks in at least five areas — pupils, finance, 
staff, curriculum, and facilities. If a school system is about to 
undertake the ccaistruction of a eomprehensive data system, a good 
place to start is the pupil subsystem, or bank. Much of the infor- 
mation that will need to be included is already available. 



To construct its data system, the school district needs a coding 
system. The U. S. Office of Education has provided perimeters for 
constructing that system in the State Educational Records and Reports 
Series, a pro^Ject in which a number of national educational associa- 
tions cooperated. The last volume of this series (the one on instruction 
and curriculum) will appear in late 1969 *^ 



A comprehensive data index, based on the items included in the 
pupil account handbook of the series menticmed above, has been developed 
under the title of Student Data Index . Items in the handbook have been 
expanded, and new codes added for standardized tests, honors and activ- 
ities, and academic achievement for elementary grsides. This was a 
project financed with Title III, ESEA, funds in which a number of school 
districts in Florida cooperated. The publication is being made avsdl- 
able by the Florida State Department of Education. 

tTsing the Computer to Facilitate Services 

The computer can, and should be, used to produce reports (and 
better ones), score tests, and schedule. Possibilities are virtually 
limitless. One example will illustrate. 



The Oakland Schools is a large intermediate district with head- 
quarters in Pontiac, Michigan, serving 280,000 children. School 
officials there say that theirs is the only system in the country in 
which the total attendance is provided by a single electronic trans- 
mission fi*om participating schools. The Oakland Schools has a 
sophisticated computer installation. 



The conputer is activated when someone in a participating school 
(teacher or student) taps out a code on a Touch-Tone telephone. A 
recorded female voice replies: "Please send attendance," and the 

sender transmits the information by inserting a card dialer with 
attendance data. 



The computer-generated information is being used to spot attend- 
ance problems and to take positive action before they become serious. 



^ The handbook on finance, which appeared before the computer was 
used by public schools, is being revised. 
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A social service worker can be given information immediately about 
children who are absent 5 and can make one call on a family regard- 
less of the different schools the children attend. The director 
of data processing for the Oakland Schools and his staff are working 
with individiial districts to build extensive data files on every 
pupil in the district* Counselors are asking for information on 
the attitudes of children who never miss a day of school in the 
hope of shedding light on the other extreme* Scsne of the pro^ams 
being developed by the intermediate district may eventually accom- 
modate all 93 districts in the Detroit metropolitsui area* (See 
Journal of Educational Data Erocessing * Spring 1^9, pp. 131-133.) 



VII. 



SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



In school districts throughout the nation, there is an urgent need 
for leadership and assistance in formulating pupil services. The need is 
especially acute at the elementary level. 

Hundreds of school systems provide services for elementary children 
in a limited number of schools — either in target area schools, where Title I, 
ESEA funds are used, at least in part, to pay salaries of pupil services 
specialists; or in selected schools. (It is, incidentally, far wiser to 
initiate services in elementary schools on a limited basis — with the inten- 
tion of expanding as funds are available and personnel have gained experi- 
ence--than to attempt to start out with a full-blown program. To help to 
ensure school and community support, the school or schools chosen should 
be the ones in which success is most likely.) 

However, very few school systems in the nation provide pupil services 
programs that can be termed ’’ideal.” On the basis of findings in an indepth 
study of the 20 school systems identified as having exemplary or outstanding 
pupil service programs, plus information from continuing and ongoing studies 
pupil services in other school systems and contacts with the most forward- 
looking professionals in the field, IRCOPPS was able to delineate these 
features as essential to an ’’ideal” program: 

1. Services should be provided for all children in all elementary 
schools, not merely to children with problems. Growing up is 
not easy, and services should be provided for youngsters who 
experience the normal problems of that process, as well as for 
the gifted or academically talented. 

2. The approach should emphasize prevention. Today too many pro- 
grams are crisis-oriented. Appropriate emphasis on prevention 
rather than remediation is particularly important at the ele- 
mentary level where problems can be spotted early and help 
provided before they become full-blown. This will cost less 
in time, effort, and money, and save children senseless hurt 
and loss of precious time. 

3. In individual elementary schools, certain specialists such as 
counselors (or child development specialists) and nurses 
should be school-based to provide services to children, their 
parents and principals, and parents when needed . Experience 
indicates that users call on school -based specialists for 
assistance far more often than they do itinerants. 

4. Provision should be made for staff development and in-service 
training of adults significant to the child--his teacher, who 
is the primary change agent for an elementary school child; 
his principal; and the pupil service specialists themselves. 

5. The approach should go beyond improvement of the child’s 
learning performance to student development. This is not an 
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unreasonable goal, for a number of school systems are beginning 
to move from the adjustive to the a daptiv e and developmental , 

When student development becomes a major thrust, emphasis will 
shift from the child as a pupil (or one who is learning under 
the supervision of a teacher) to the child as a student (or one 
who studies and investigates not only in school but all his 
life) . 

The indepth study of 20 school systems, plus information available 
from other systems, indicates that no school system in the nation has a 
program "in operation" that can be termed "ideal." All school systems 
studied provided some services for elementary school children, and all 
include some good features. Only four, hov;ever, are operating elementary 
programs that can be regarded as outstanding. Two suburban systems and a 
large system in southern California stand out in that they most adequately 
meet the first four criteria indicated, while the one serving in Baltimore 
County, Maryland, is "close."' 

The following qualifications and statements will serve to explain 
and clarify the models included in this report (Sections V and VI) : 

1. The term model , as used throughout this report, is used, as is 
common in education, to mean "exemplary." Our models should 
not be thought of as fixedvOold^Jor patterns that can be trans- 
ported in toto from one school district to another. Rather, 
they should be thought of as guides to thinking, planning, and 
decision-making--as sources of suggestions for activities, 
approaches, and techniques that may be studied and adapted to 
the local situation. 

2. Our models, most of which come from the 20 systems studied in 
depth are "in operation, "and some have been ongoing over a 
number of years. 

3. The models shoul^d be regarded as activities or techniques to 
provide "good" services at the elementary level rather than as 
the program. Exemplary pupil services at all levels, elementary 
and secondary, consist of a series of activities, involving both 

school-based and central -office based .;pecialists. To illustrate, 
elementary counselors or consultants ana nurses based in the ele- 
mentary schools, at a ratio of one specialist, for every 600 
children, can provide exceptionally good services for children. 
They can diminish but never totally eliminate the need for the 
services, of the school psychiatrist, physician, or dentist. 

The models for activities and techniques that have been found effec- 
tive at the elementary level can be described briefly: 

Teaming . Many schools throughout the nation are using teaming, or 
what they call teaming. The outstanding example in the nation is Baltimore 
County, Maryland, which has been using the team conference technique for 
more than 12 years, and now has teams in all of its schools (100 elementary 
and 40 secondary schools) . Teaming is the most effective technique yet 
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devised to study (and hopefully to meet, or at least ameliorate) the 
problems of the two or three, or more, children in every classroom who 
need special help. It can be used by school systems of all sizes, 
including very small ones that share specialists with other school 
districts. 

When the team effort is structured, it involves four phases: (1) 

intake or referral, (2) analysis, (3) remedial phase, and (4) follow-up. 
Arrangements differ in various systems. In Baltimore County, meetings 
are scheduled on a regular basis, as, for example, the second Monday every 
month. Someone, frequently the teacher, refers a child with a problem or 
problems to the principal. If the situation warrants, the youngster is 
put on the agenda for the team meeting, at which the problems of a number 
of children are considered. Team composition is flexible. It includes 
the principal who serves as coordinator (though he may delegate this 
responsibility to the counselor); usually the teachers of children to be 
considered; such nucleus pupil service specialists as the counselor, psy- 
chologist, nurse, and pupil services worker (formerly called the visiting 
teacher) who serve in the particular school; plus other specialists, such 
as reading specialists, speech therapists, as needed. 

Counseling at the e lementary level . Models are given for two pro- 
grams providing counseling services for all children in the elementary 
schools, both from suburban school districts. In Palo Alto, California, 
psychologists serve as school-based specialists to serve all children (the 
schools are small, and each is assigned two schools serving about 600 to 
700. children). The specialists are called guidance consultants. The 
rationale for this program is the reinforcement theory, and efforts are 
directed to changing children’s behavior and making them better decision- 
makers by providing models they can imitate. The specialists work mainly 
with teachers and principals, and at times other adults important to the 

child. 

In Lexington, Mass^'chusetts, the school system hires psychologists, 
counselors, and social workers, all of whom are called counseling consul- 
tants. The basis for assignment is matching the strengths of the special- 
ist and the particular needs of the school. The focus of this program is 
on preventing problems, and the specialists spend much of their time with 

children. 

In the summer of 1966, the Tacoma public schools initiated a 
summer counseling program to help children make the transition from elemen- 
tary school to junior high. Originally only children entering the seven 
target-area junior highs were served, but since the program has been 
expanded to enroll all children about to enroll at 10 junior high schools, 

and also four high schools. 

Staff includes teachers, at least one counselor, an administrator, 
and others. Open-house sessions are held at the enrolling school, and 
sta^^^ members visit children’s homes, assist in street-comer discussions, 
dialogue sessions, with parents, and special discussion meetings with 



parents. The program provides for enrichment, through trips to interesting 
sites in the Puget Sound area, outdoor trips, and short trips, including 
new and old students. 

Prekindergarten programs . Programs for prekindergarten children in 
Rochester, New York, that are articulated upward, with a view to assisting 
children secure a better education. The records of youngsters attending 
these programs go to the pupil personnel office for the district, where they 
are used to start the central cumulative index maintained on all children 
attending the school*^ in the district. All programs are served by pupil 
service specialists, one of whose responsibilities is to inform ’’schools 
enrolling of their attendance” in a prekindergarten program and to follow 
up on the child’s adjustment. 

In-service training . Models for several in-service training pro- 
grams that are somewhat unique are included. Baltimore County, Maryland, 
for example, has, among other in-service training programs, a 15-week course 
to help teachers understand the team conference system and to be better mem- 
bers of teams. Participating teachers are involved actively. At the end of 
a three- or four-week lecture period, they are split up in groups, and each 
group is given the specific assignment of studying a child or a group of 
children with problems. 

Use of auxiliary personnel and volunteers. . Only recently have school 
systems begun to employ counselor aides, faSiily aides, family workers or 
aides, and other auxiliary personnel who, if properly trained and oriented 
to the pupil services program can perform myriads of chores and functions 
that do not require the skills of the professionally trained pupil service 
specialist. Volunteers, persons who offer their services without compen- 
sation, are another source of assistance. 

Many of the persons available to serve as aides or volunteers are 
competent and talented people. They should not be used exclusively to per- 
form clerical and routine chores. Tney can be used to enrich the program. 

If pupil services at the elementary level are to be effective, and 
contribute to the total education program of children, they must be part of 
a unified and coordinated prograni operated on a districtwide basis, and 
they must be part of the total educational program. The alternative is likely 
to be a group of ’’parallel” activities (or mini-programs) that operate as 
separate and usually unrelated entities--on the periphery of the educational 
program rather than in its mainstream. 

In contrast, a program designed to serve all children on a district- 
wide basis (1) facilitates the development of a balanced program, (2) pro- 
vides a structure in which various professionals can cooperate, team, and 
serve on an interdisciplinary basis, (3) minimizes duplication and over- 
lapping of servic6s> and confusion on the part of the professional personnel, 
students, and parents, and (4) encourages program comparability in all 
buildings in the district (without eliminating the possibility of adapting 
services in terms of building needs) , 
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To assist school administrators in planning, the report presents 
models for organizing and administering a districtwide program. It 
should be headed by an upper-level administrator with an appropriate title 
(either assistant superintendent or director) . He should be responsible 
to the superintendent, and should be a member of his "cabinet” or decision- 
making group. The school system that is too small or too poor to hire such 
an administrator- -and to provide an autonomous program- -should look to an 
intermediate agency for assistance, or join with other districts in a 
cooperative effort. Models are provided for these alternatives. 

The pupil services department or division should be structured 
internally to enhance the interdisciplinary approach; that it, depart- 
mental units or sections should focus on functions or activities rather 
than on disciplines. 

If pupil services are to be effective, it is essential that there 
be general understanding of their relationsh? ) to the total school pro- 
gram on the part of school personnel and the 'ommunity. Since the child 
is the product not only of the school, but his home and community in which 
he lives, parents, other citizens, and community agencies must be involved. 

If the relationship between pupil services and the total school 
program is to be effective, it is imperative that the school administration 
understand and support the pupil services program. It is also imperative 
that the total staff be involved, including teachers (who are the primary 
agents for behavioral change in children) and principals (the attitude^ and 
actions of whom can spell the difference between outstanding services in 
individual buildings and services that are often far less than adequate) . 

This report includes information on how schools are using pupil 
service specialists to enhance the educational program. It explains how 
teachers and principals are being involved in pupil services. It also 
explains the close relationship between pupil services and instruction, 
the goals of which are identical-- the improvement of each child's educa- 
tional program. The instructional program is a key factor in the success 
of pupil services. The pupil service program is a key factor in the suc- 
cess of the instructional program. And the professionals working in both 
areas are key persons in providing each child the best possible educational 
experience. 
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APPENDIX A 

IRCOPPS FLAMING AND EVALUATION SERVICES 
JANUARY 1968 TO DATE 



For Local School Districts 



Florida 


Pinellas County 


Georgia 


Conyers 


Massachusetts 


Newburyport 

Winchester 

Worcester 


New Jersey 


Princeton 


New York 


Brighton 

Kenmore-Town of Tonawanda 


Ohio 


Cincinnati 

Colunibus 

Dayton 

Trotwood-Madi son 


Pennsylvania 


Erie 

Lancaster 


Virginia 


Arlington 

Richmond 


Wisconsin 


Waupon 


Washington, D.C 


• 


For State Departments 


of Education 


Massachusetts 


Massachusetts Advisory Council on Education, 
statewide study 


Iowa 


Area X Regional Educational Service Agency 


New York 


Directors of Pupil Services and School 
Admini str ator s 

Regional Conference of Pupil Personnel Workers 
Division of Pupil Personnel Services 


Minnesota 


Directors of Pupil Services and Trainers 


California 


Jointly sponsored program with University of 
SCw\thern California and Los Angeles County 
Schools 



i/i 
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Delaware 

Florida 



Kentucky 



Statewide conference of pupil personnel workers 

Statewide conference for school adndnistration 
and pupil services leadership personnel 

Planned for statewide study of pupil personnel 
services 



Maryland 



Pennsylvania 

Ohio 



" ^or Universities 



Statewide study of pupil services 
Statewide meeting of all pupil services disci- 
plines to look at trends in pupil personnel 
services 

Division of pupil personnel services 

A Title VI study in Dayton to develop guide- 
lines for a regional special education program 
for physically handicapped children 



University of Maryland 

University of Michigan 

University of Chicago 
University of Indiana 

University of Georgia 
Kent State University 

Harvard University 
Temple University 



Department of Counseling and Personnel Services 
Department of School Administration 

Child Development Specialist Program 
Educational Research Information Center 

Center for School Administration 

Child Development Center 
Psychology Department 

Training Program for Indigenous Workers 

Child Development Consultation Program 
School Psychologist Training Program 

Seminar for Pupil Services Administration 

Counseling, Psychologist, and Social Work 
Training Programs on the formation of a new 
Department of Pupil Services 



For Federal Agencies 

National Institute of Mental Health 

Juvenile Problems Review Committee 
Advisory Council Joint Cc3ramission on the 
Mental Health of Children 



Central Atlantic Regional Laboratory 




U. S. Office of Education Commissioner’s Committee on Guidance 

Pupil Services Branch Advi.sory Meeting 
Guidemce Staff- -Joint meeting with the 
Executive Secretary of APGA and the Presi- 
dent of NAPPA to advise on leadership role 
of U.S.O.E, 

Bureau of Educational Research 

United Stales Department of Labor 

Training program for evaluating counselors 
in the U. S. Employment Service 



Presentations for Professional Organizations 

American Association of School Administrators 
Association Supervision and Curriculum Development 
American Orthopsychiatric Association 
American Personnel and Guidance Association 
American Medical Association 
New York State Directors of Pupil Personnel 
National Catholic Education Association 
Ohio Pupil Personnel Organization 

National Association of Pupil Personnel Administrators 
American School Health Association 

Western Massachusetts Personnel and Guidance Association 



Other 



New Mexico 



Traveling Mental Health Clinic 



APPENDIX B 



IRCOPPS CONCENSUS PCINTSl 



The Interprofessional Re earch Cotmnission on Pupil Personnel 
Services had developed fourteen "consensus points" which are relevant 
to future direction and emphasis in pupil personnel services, . • . 

Although the term "consensus" may he somewhat premature, they do 
represent the thinking of many leaders in pupil personnel work and 
merit careful consideration by every pupil personnel administrator 
and his staff. The reader vill note that several of these "points" 
have received emphasis in this bulletin as NAPPA recommendations for 
action or as suggested areas of research. 

1. Pupil Services must expand beyond the present problem 
centered emphasis and intensify their efforts in problem 
prevention, research, and the application of findings to 
school programs. 

2. Facilitating classroom efforts to educate children is one 
function of pupil services but these specialists must be 
seen also as builders of positive mental health. They must 
be teachers of self development, human relations attitudes 
and skills, 

3 . The organizational structure of pupil services should focus 
on functions not disciplines. What educational tasks re- 
quire the expertise of health specialists, social workers, 
psychologist, counselors? This is the question that should 
set the direction for pupil services, not "What role should 
the different specialists play." 

4. In order to best serve children, pupil services must serve 
parents and teachers to a greater degree than it has. In 
the past, pupil services has tended to give more attention 
to administrators’ needs for order and categorization and 
to direct ser\’ice to students. 

5 . Flexible staffing that used the para- professional to free 
the professional, allowing for advancement when qualifica- 
tions are met, and flexibility in placement of specialists 
according to levels and kinds of competence, permits econ- 
omy, ease and success of operation in pupil services. 

. Specialists must not be limited by traditional roles, such 
as psychologists to testing, nurse to health room, social 
worker to home-community liaison. These tasks may be per- 
formed by others with less training. Some are no longer 
vital ser‘*rices and there are new jobs requiring the atten- 
tion of pupil personnel services specialists. 
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7, Pupil services raust expand their partnership with coraniunity 
agencies, not only in assistance and advice with individual 
children, hut for in-service work. 

8, Staff development and in-service education should he on a 
planned systematic basis with university work not always 
tied to advanced degree hut to upgrading the practitioner. 

9, Although IRCOPPS recognizes the difficulty in measTiring 
some services, evaluation is an important spur to improving 
services. Preventive activities are more diffidult to meas- 
ure than remediation hut new methods of evaluation 5.n the 
pupil field must continue to he sought. 

10. Pupil services should he huilding-hased where the teacher 
and child are, school or neighborhood centered, except for 
those persons acting in £ui advisory and administrative capa- 
city. These latter people are appropriately located in a 
central office. 

11. Legislation, regulation and supervision should not prevent 
innovating attempts to improve, provided innovations are 
subjected to systematic research and evaluation. 

12. Pupil services needs to he a separate division or depart- 
ment within the school system. Its organization must allow 
for change and growth while merging smoothly with the total 
system, for nurturing the best (Qualities of its leader and 
all personnel. 

13 > The various disciplines are at their best when their services 
are merged in a team approach to problems and programs. 

l4. Time set aside for planning, evaluation and increasi^ the 
staff '.j competency is necessary to a good pupil services 
program. 



^ National Association of Pupil Personnel Administrators, Pupil 
Personnel Services ; A Position Statement, pp. 3^“35-> 
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APIENDIX C 



C 



Cincinnati, Ohio 

ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT: STUDENT DEVELOPMENT 



Administrative Position Applications . 

Administrative and supervisory personnel in the school system who 
are interested in applying for the position of Assistant Superintendent 
of the Depeurtment of Student Development, Cincinnati Public Schools, 
are requested to submit applications without delay. The deadline for 
applications is Monday, Nov. 17. All letters should be addressed to 
Miss Sarah E. Metzger, director. Division of Staff Personnel, Central 
Office. 

The letter should contain a statement of the applicant's quali"^' 
cations, including both training and experience, and should include the 
names of three professional references and three character references. 

Assistant Superintendent, Student Devely)ment ; Salary range , 
$19,478 - $2?, 091, increraent--$871 (3 incr.). ^ 

Educational Requirements: A master's degree in Education is 

required; additional graduate work leading toward the doctor's degree 
is preferred. Some of the emphases in education should be in such 
fields as psychology, social work, counseling, as well as administra- 
tion. Applicants must be able to qualify for a Superintendent's 
certificate . 

Experience: At least five years of experience in public school 

work should be at the level of a division head in a relatively large 
school system, or a principal, or an assistant superintendent. Also, 
additional experience in one or more of the following fields is desir- 
able: teaching, school psychologist, school counseling, or school 

social work. Experience in industry or other agencies in one of these 
specialized fields, in addition to experience as a top administrator, 
would also be valuable. 

Duties and Responsibilities: 

1. As Assistant Superintendent in charge of the department of 

Student Development is responsible for the coord5.nation and 

supervision of the following divisions: 

a. Division of Pupil Adjustment and Attendance Services 

b. Division of Psychological Services. 

c. Division of Special Education 

d. Division of Counseling Services 
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e. Division of Educational Opportunities 

f. Division of Health Services 

2. As head of the department is responsible that divisions are 
operating in accordance with the policies of the Board of 
Education and in conformity with good pupil personnel prac- 
tices. While incumbent may not have expertise in all areas 
of the divisions for which he is responsible, the heads of 
these divisions will have specialized knowledge in their par- 
ticular areas; thus he is responsible to utilize their ’know 
how” in order to accomplish the goals of the department. 

3. Attends administrative conferences and Board meetings; re- 
sponsible for recommending policy or adjustments in policies 
relative to his department in order that all aspects of his 
area will be carried out in an effective and adequate manner. 

U. Represents the superintendent as required in special meetings 
and conferences. 

5. Serves as liaison for the superintendent with the ccxnmunity 
organizations in the various areas for which he is responsible. 

6. Is responsible for overall budget, management, procedures and 
operating policies relating to any and all of the divisions 
under his supervision. 

7. Performs related duties as required. 
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APIENDIX D 

Pialo Alto Unified Sclool District 
ASSISTANT SUFERINTENDENT : K-12 PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 

HIIMARY FUNCTION: 

To PiSsist the Superintendent in the organization and administra- 
tion of the Pupil Personnel Services of the total school district and 
to do related work as required 



MAJOR RESPONSIBILITY: 

(l) Special Education; (2) Guidance; (3) Health Services; (4) 
Pupil Welfare and Attendance; (5) Instructional Materials and 
Equipment; (6) Direct, supervise and evaluate the performance 
of Pupil Personnel Coordinators 



ILLUSTRATION OF KEY DUTIES: 

1. Special Education 

(a) To establish identification and instructional proce- 
dures for students with special educational needs 

2. Guidance 

(a) To develop policies and procedures for a guidance 
program for students which provides both the indivi- 
dual and group with services necessary for maximum 
educational achievement 

3. Health Services 

(a) To plan and develop procedures for a pupil health 
service program 

4. Pupil Welfare and Attendance 

(a) To supervise and direct procedures for student 
welfare and attendance. 

5* Instructional Materials and Equipment 

(a) To coordinate the budget planning, purchasing, main- 
tenance, and distribution of materials and equipment 
in Pupil Persofinel departments 

6. Direct, supervise and evaluate the performance of Ripil 

Personnel Coordinators 

(a) To supervise and evaluate the performance of the 
Coordinators of the Pupi^, Personnel staff 
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QUALIFICATIONS! 

!• Education 

(a) Doctor *s degree 

(b) Specific preparation in school administration 

2* Skills, IGiowledge, and Abilities 

(a) Skill in conceptualizing, clarifying, recording, and 
affecting organizational patterns best suited to 
accomplish the Pupil Personnel goals of the District 

(b) ftoowledge of current Pupil Personnel developments 

(c) Knowledge of child growth and development research 

(d) Knowledge of developments in the behavioral sciences, 
particularly in the field of learning theories 

(e) Ability to perceive unmet special education needs and 
design appropriate patterns for their solution 

(f) Skill in achieving harmonious staff relationships in 
working toward the common goal of continuously improved 
Pupil Personnel practices 

3. Experience Priorities 

(a) Ten years of successful experience in elementary and 
secondary education 

(b) At least five years of satisfactory teaching experience 

(c) At least five years in administrative and supervisory 
experiences in school systems 



ORGANIZATIONAL RELATIONSHIP: 

(l) Line position; (2) Reports and is accountable to the 
Superintendent of Schools; (3) Provides advice and services 
to all elements of the school organization in K-12 Pupil 
Personnel Services; (4) Establishes and maintains such 
contacts as are necessary to the fulfillment of the function 
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APPEKDIX E 

Port Chester, New York, Public Schools 
DIRECTOR OF PUHL HBRSONNEL SERVICES 



The Director of Pupil Personnel Services is responsible directly 
to the Superintendent of Schools for the organization, administration, 
supervision, and coordination of the departments \mder her supervi- 
sion. These departments are: Attendance and Census, Guidance, Medi- 

cal and Health Services, Psychiatric and Psychological Services, 
Speech Correction, Social Service, and Testing. 

The Director shall: 

1. Formulate administrative regulations for pupil personnel 
services by developing a professionally sound philosophy 
adapted to the school systan and the comiminilgr it services. 

(a) Confer with school administrators as to adminis- 
trative regulations, planning, and procedures for 
implementing this philosophy. 

2. Organize, administer, and coordinate all phases of the 
systemwide pupil personnel services. 

3* Formulate ideas to give a basis and direction to the 
Pupil Personnel Program. 

See that communication among all of the departments is 
working at optimum efficiency. 

5. Provide leadership and motivation for the individual 
within each program area. 

6. Serve as liaison between Principals, Teachers, outside 
agencies, and members of the department. 

7. Supervise the carrying out of routine duties of the Pupil 
Personnel Office: 

(a) Maintenance of all school census records. 

(bj Issuance of all employment certificates. 

(c) Review, recommend and prepare all school exemp- 
tion papers for Superintendent's approval. 

(d) Review and recommend to the Superintendent requects 
for home-to-school telephone tie-in service aiid 
home tutoring. 

(e) Review and recommend to the Superintendent requests 
far attendance of children not living with natural 
parents. 
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8. Coordinate the counseling program and activities for grades 
K through 12 to insure articulation of guidance services. 

9* Coordinate the work of the eii 5 )loyment counselor from the New 
York State Employment Office assigned to job placement, 

10. Coordinate the services of the Attendance Teacher, School 
Psychologists, Social Service Teachers, Speech Correction 
Teachers, and Consulting Psychiatrist and apportion time 
and services as needed. 

11. Coordinate the Medical and Health Services under the direc- 
tion of the Head School Physician and Nurse-Teacher 
Supervisor. 

12. Plan with the Psychologists a schoolwide standardized 
testing program and assign test responsibilities. " 

13. Provide and distribute materials of an occupational and 
educational nature to the schools within the system. 

14. Work with Head Teacher of Mentally Handicapped Classes for 
the placement of child"»*en in special classes in the various 
schools. 

15. Maintain a complete record of all handicapped children in 
the district census. 

16. Supervise a yearly physical census in compliance with the 
New York State Education Law. 

17. Organize research projects; followup studies, program evalu- 
ation, statistical data from testing, and other research 
activities related to personnel services. 

18. Maintain an awareness of developments in the field through 
reading, membership in professional organizations, and close 
contact with the State Education Department, to ensure that 
pertinent knowledge be disseminated among members of the 
department. 

19 . Serve as an advisor and consultant on curriculum matters and 
work closely with Assistant Superintendent in charge of 
C\]rriculum. 

20. Submit recommendations to the Superintendent relative to pupils, 
personnel, budgetary requirements, and reorganization. 
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21* Attend conferences on local, county, state, and national 

level pertaining to service areas* Make visits to colleges, 
special schools of higher education, and business 
establishcaents • 

22* Receive all monthly reports from department members* Sub- 
mit a monthly report of the department *s activity to the 
Superintendent and Assistant S\:^erintendent • \flrite an 
annual report of the department's activities* 
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Lexington, Massachusetts, Public Schools 



COUNSELING 



CONSULTANT - EL 






EfEIARY SCHOOL 
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Staff Relations 



Under the administrative siigpervision of the principal and the 
professional supervision of the Director of Pupil Personnel Services, 
the counseling consultant will develop a program to assist the pro- 
fessional staff in meeting the social, emotional, and instructional 
needs of children* Therefore, the counseling consultant will: 

1* Consult with teachers in relation to children Yhere referral 
is not requested or necessary* 

2* Accept referrals from staff, principal, or parents* 

3« Maintain on-going communication with staff regarding referred 
children in order to: 

a* mutually assist in solving the child's problem 
b* share information from clinics and agencies helpful 
to understanding the child 

c* develop plans to enhance the child's total development 
d* followup on the child's behavior and progress 
e* revise or make new plans as the situation changes 

4* Work with staff: 

a* to Increase their understanding of: 

1) problems and needs common to children at different 
age levels 

2) causes underlying various kinds of behavior 

3} methods of helping each child develop desirable 
behavioral patterns 

4) essential differences among pupils and their 
educational implications 

b* to help them Interpret data on cumulative records in 
regard to standardized tests, c^ass placement, and 
personality and behavior evaluations 

5. Participate to orientation of staff to services provided by 
the counseling consultant and other members of the Division 
of Pupil Personnel Services* 

6. Assist in preparation for and/or the conduct of group guid- 
ance activities in the classroom* 
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?• Make referrals to other members of the Pupil Personnel 
Services staff and coordinate this service in school. 

8. Communicate with junior high school counselors about 
elementary school children entering their schools. 

9« Participate in consideration of curriculum, program commu- 
nity, and school impact on children. 

10. Keep principal informed of his activities. 

Pupil Relations 



The counseling consultant will develop a program which will foster 
learning in children and their healthy growth and development. There- 
fore, he will: 



11. Analyze pupil progress, development, and placement through 



a. teacher assessments 

b. review of records (cumulative, health, counseling) 

c. observations of pupi3. behavior and attitude in school 
settings 

d. administration of tests to an individual child when needed 

e. conferences with pi:^ils when needed 

f. conferences with parents ^en needed 

12. Counsel individual pupils and groups of pupils. 

13. Confer with parents (alone or with other staff members) to 
interpret studies of child, to assist them in gaining better 
understanding of their child and their role in the child *s 
development, and to cooperatively develop plans to enhance 

the child's development, or for solving the pupil’s difficulty. 

14. Act as liaison between the school and agencies outside, making 
referrals to them, reporting to. them, or receiving reports 
from, them which can be translated into school action. 

15. Provide a continuing followi^ of all individuals referred, to 
check progress and/or to suggest further means of help. 

16. Keep records of activities, plans for pupils, and outcomes. 



General 



Participate in PEA and other organizations' meetings to inter- 
pret the Counseling Consulting Program. 



o 
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V. 
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l8* Cooperate to organize or participate in educational programs 
for parents. 

19. participate in meetings called by the Director of Ripil 
Personnel Services. 

20. Keep abreant of professional literature in his field. 

21. Perform special assignments requested by the principal and 
the Director of Pupil Personnel Services. 

22. In ail cases, these functions and their applications are 
siibject to approval and change by the Superintendent of 
Schools. 
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Part Chester, New York, Public Schools 
THE SCHOOL NURSE-TEACHER 



The basic responsibility of the School Nurse-Teacher is to help 
each child maintain a condition of total well-being so that he can 
perform in his optimum in the academic climate of the school. 

The responsibilities of the Nurse-Teacher shall be: 

I. Health Supervision 

A, Attend to first aid needs and emergency care, 

1, Notify parent in case of sudden illness or accident while 
in school, 

2, Make certain that the ill or injiired child gets home or is 
placed in the care of the person designated by the parent. 
Preferably this transfer should take place at school, 

3* Carry out possible assignments for after-school and other 
scheduled activities, 

II, Health Appraisal 

A, Assist school physician with the health appraisal procedures, 

1, Assist with additional examinations required for athletic 
activities, 

B, Notify pccrents of health defects, and follow-up by means of 
phone, letter, or home visit, 

C, Administer vision, color perception, hearing, weight and 
measure screening procedures 

D, Record all information pertinent to child’s health on health 
card; record emergency accidents promptly. Health information 
includes illnesses, treatment, home visits, teacher observation, etc 

E, N!rite monthly reports and submit to Nurse Supervisor, 

III, Health Education 

A, Consult with teacher regarding individual child's health needs, 

B, Ihrovide health materials for classroom instruction, bulletin 
boards, etc. 



C. Conduct health lectiares and discussion with classes. 

D. Utilize child's visit to Health Room^ whether for emergency 

or casual observation, as opportunity to impart health and/or 
safety education. ' 

E. Work closely with all Principals, Counselors and Teachers 
regarding health education within schools assigned. 

1. Regarding first aid, teach what to do as well as what not to do. 

Pupil Personnel Staff Cooperation 

A. Work with Attendance Teacher to improve attendance patterns of 
children. 

B. Work with Social Service Teachers to investigate and follow-up on 
children whose health conditions warrant this measure. 

C. Work close Ijf with Counselors, Psychologists, Speech Correction 
Teachera and Dental Hygienists. 

Parental and Ccamunity Contact 

A. Relate and interpret health needs to parents. 

B. Guide parents in finding health resources when needed. 

C. Serve as a liaison oetween the school, the home and the commu- 
nity in matters pertaining to health of pupils and staff. 

Follow-Through Procedin:*es 

A. Acquaints parents with the significant findings of all health 
appraisal procedures. 

B. Counsels with parents to: interpret health appraisal findings and 
help them plan a suitable course of action, acquaint parents with 
professional resources for diagnosis and treatment, assist in 
interpretation of professional recommendations. 

C. Counsels with pupils to: interpret appraisal findings, help pupil to 
accept personal responsibility for treatment or for modification of 
health practices, impart basic health knowledge related to problem. 

D. Confers with other pupil personnel staff to: share and interpret 
pertinent health appraisal findings and professional recommenda- 
tions, plan jointly for effective utilization of school and com- 
munity resources to meet needs of the individual child. 



Confers with classroom teachers and other school personnel to: 
share and interpret pertinent health appraisal findings, assist 
in the development of plans for modification of school program 
on the basis of health appraisal findings or professional recom- 
mendations, plan for periodic review of such modifications. 



Confers with personnel in community agencies to: interpret 
health needs of pupils for which community planning is neces- 
sary, assure utilization of existing resources, coordinate 
follow-through activities of home^ school, and cotnmunitya 



H 
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Pcxrt Chester, New York, Riblic Schools 
SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGIST 



The School Psychologist shall be responsible directly to the 
Director of Pupil Personnel Services for a broad range of services 
essential to an understanding of the pupil. The Psychologist services 
supplement the contribution of the teacher, the other school personnel 
and enable them to do a better job of educating the pupil. 

The School Psychologist shall: 

1, Assist other school administrative and teaching personnel in 
the development of the best possible learning climate and a 
sound mental health program, 

2, Examine children, by individual psychological tests, for un- 
graded classes, classes of mentally retarded or gifted chil- 
dren and other special classes in which general or special 
mental abilities of the pupils are the main factors, 

3* Diagnose learning difficulties of children and suggest 
remedial measures to help children overcome difficulties, 

4, Investigate causes of personality and social maladjustments, 

5, Confer with teachers, counselors, principals, and parents in 
regard to the learning and behavior problems of children, 

6, Give pupils individual instruction in overcoming learning 
difficulties or social maladjustments, 

7, Work as a team with other Pupil Personnel Service members 
in reaching a better understanding of a pupil, 

8, Evaluate and refer through the Director to the Psychiatrist 
students with more severe learning impediments, for diagnosis 
and recommendations; such psychiatric referral is the joint 
responsibility of Principal, Director, and Psychologist. 

9* Serve as liaison to the Consulting Psychiatrist, 

10, Assist the Director in the development and conducting of the 
standardized test program, 

11, Act as a consultant on problems of curriculum and other 
specialized areas. 




12 • Assist) in tliG grouping of childrsn ■fco HiGot individual naeds* 

13* Maintain liaison with Mental Hygiene Clinics, other schools 
and cornuunity resources for therapeutic services, 

1^« Report monthly to the Director on the psychological services 
within the school system and prepare annual report of 
psychological services. 
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C'-ncinnati, Ohio, Public Schools 
VISITING TEACHER 



The Visiting Teacher is a specialist in the area of Pupil 
Services, He is housed in a Social Service Center, is assigned a 
school(s) for which he is responsible, and works under the direct 
supervision of his coordinator. 

The visiting teacher has the responsibility to (l) enforce the 
corapulsory education laws of the state; (2) enforce the child labor 
laws; and ( 3 ) assist in facilitating the adjustment of pupils re- 
ferred to him by working cooperatively with the school, home, and 
community agencies. 

The visiting teacher, in fulfilling his responsibility, must 
carefully evaluate and assimilate all pertinent information con- 
cerning the pupil referred to him before developing and executing 
a plan of action. It is, therefore, necessary for the visiting 
teacher to establish relationships in one or more of the following 
areas: 

I. Relationship with the Pupil 

It is very necessary that the visiting teacher establish 
a positive relationship with the pupil which will permit 
a reasonable evaluation of those negative characteristics 
evident in his school or social adjustment. A continuing 
relationship between the visiting teacher and the pupil 
is most desirable; however, the needs of the individual 
pupil must always be the determining factor. The follow- 
ing are problem areas in which referrals to the visiting 
teacher may be advantageous. 

A. A pupil who is irregular in attendance, truant, or 
chronically tardy. 

B. A pupil who is failing to adjust to a group situation 
because he is: 

* Agressive toward other pupils or school personnel; 

* Withdrawn or finds it difficult to form relationships; 

* Sullen and resentful toward authority of the teacher; 

* Lies, cheats, or destroys property. 






Relationships with Parents 



The visiting teacher must make every effort to define the pupil *s 
problem to the parents in such a manner as to elicit their utmost 
cooperation. A plan for continual communication should be devel- 
oped at the outset. Significant aspects of working with parents 
may include: 

A. Assist the parents in better understanding the educational 
program as it relates to their child. 

B. Assist the pa_ents in clarifying their own feelings and atti- 
tudes toward the child emd to understand how such affects 
the child. 

C. Assist the parents in understanding and accepting the child's 
problem and the need for their involvement in resolving it. 

B. Preparing the parents to accept a referral to an appropriate 
community agency when it has been determined that the problem 
is beyond the scope of school services. 

Relationships with School Personnel 



The visiting teacher works cooperatively with all school personnel 
who may require his special skills in effecting plans for the adjust 
ment of individual pupils. The visiting teacher in his relationship 
with other school personnel must appreciate: 

A. The principal, as the chief administrative officer, is respon- 
sible for all pupils assigned to his school. Therefore, he 
should be aware of those pupils for whom special assistance 

is required. Requests for aid are generally made by the prin- 
cipal or a duly authorized person. This practice will fluctu- 
ate at the secondary level with the presence of additional 
administrative and counselling personnel. The visiting 
teacher can assist the principal by being available for con- 
sultation on specific pupil personnel problems which may 
eliminate the need for referrals. 

B. The teacher's role is of primary importance in any plan con- 
cerning the adjustment of a pupil. The visiting teacher has 
the responsibility to share with the teacher all pertinent 
information he has acquired which will aid in resolving the 
pupil's problem. The teacher must be made aware of the total 
plan which has been developed with parents, agency, etc. 

C. The visiting teacher has the responsibility to cooperate with 
other special services within the «*^hool system, such as 
psychologists, school nurse, jchool physician, psychiatrist. 
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counselors, etc. As a meniber of the school team, his 
responsibility will vary depending upon the nature of 
the problem and the degree of involvement of other 
disciplines. 

IV. Relationships with Coassunity Agencies 

The visiting teacher has the knowledge of and appropriately 
uses the available community resources. The visiting teacher 
having such knowledge can be of invaluable assistance to other 
school personnel in making proper referrals to agencies. The 
visiting teacher may also acquaint agency personnel with the 
organization and function of the schools as it relates to the 
children and families they are serving. The visiting teacher 
assumes a most important role of establishing adequate com- 
munication between the school and agency once a casework re- 
lationship has been established. ^ 

The foregoing outline very briefly explains the major functions 
of the visiting teacher services, and in no way encompasses the many 
techniques necessarily employed by the visiting teacher to bring 
about a satisfactory adjustment of an individual child. 
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Lexington, Massachusetts 
SPEECH AHD HEARING THERAPIST 



The Speech and Hearing Therapist is professionally trained in 
the art and science of speech pathology and the multipie needs of 
the hearing handicapped* The focus of concern is on the kind of 
speech and hearing symptom and the kind of individual who has the 
speech and/or hearing handicap. The Speech and Hearing Therapist 
works imder the professional supervision of the Director of PPS 
and the administrative supervision of the principal of each building. 



1* Conducts speech and hearing sessions with either individuals 
and/or groups of youngsters with eitlier speech, language, 
or hearing prdblems that may interfere with their personal, 
social ad;)ustment, or inhibit their ability to learn* 

2. Evaluates speech and language of second graders and those 
youngsters in other grades who are referred. 

3* Functions as consultant to school and nonschool personnel 
about speech and hearing development, defects and treat- 
ment that will bring about an understanding and awareness 
of the needs of the ^speech and hearing handicapped. 

a. Serves as consultant to principals, teachers, and 
parents on the specific needs of the speech and 
hearing handicapped. 

b. Consults with administrators to help develop 
programs and settings which encourage speech 
development and provide maximum benefits for the 
speech handicapped, hard of hearing and deaf 
student. 

( c. Consults with clinics and makes referrals to 
outside speech resources when necessary. 

d. Consults with other members of PFS, such as 
school counselors, nurses, and psychologists to 
share information about youngsters receivirg 
therapy. 

e. Participates in conferences with junior and senior 
hi£^ school staff in regard to students with 
speech and hearing problems. . 

f . (^*ients the community to the role of the speech 
therapist and his service* 

4. Conducts a community pre-school testing clinic for youngsters 
suspected by their parents of having speech difficulty. 
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5« Engages in research that will lead to iniproveinent of effective- 
ness of the program. 

6. Provides teachers with supplementary instructional materials 
and assists them in their use. 

?• His role is subject to approval and change by the Superintendent 
of Schools. 
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Port Chester, Wev York, Public Schools 
CONSULTING PSYCHIATRIST 



The Consulting School Psychiatrist shall he resp onsible directly 
to the Director of Pupil Personnel Services. 

The Consulting Psychiatrist shall: 

1. Examine children referred to him through the Director. 

2. Work as a team with the school psychologists, social 
worker, counselors, and sdiool nurse teachers in 
reaching a better understanding of a pupil* 

3. Diagnose learning difficulties of children and suggest 
remedial measures. 

4. Investigate causes of personality and social mal- 
adjustments and make recommendations. 

5. Meet with parents when necessary and advise them of 
remedial measiires to take. 

6. Advise Principals and teachers in remedial measures to 
be used in helping children overcome difficulties. 

7. Work closely with Head School Physician on any cases 
needing his consultation. 

8. Work closely with Mental Hygiene Clinic at United 
Hospital. 

9. Meet yearly with the Principals auid Directors to inter- 
pret the function of the school psychiatric program and 
make recommendations. 

10. Report to the Director on all cases and submit a yearly 
report of activities. 





